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Britain and America—the Great Opportunity 
By P. W. Wilson 


have had a plethora, and if in London, at the din- 

ner of the Pilgrims to Mr. Balfour, only the usual 
platitudes had been perorated, no comment would have 
been required here. But there were messages of no or- 
dinary wording from President Harding and King George, 
and the speeches of Lord Curzon as Foreign Secretary and 
Colonel Harvey as Ambassador of the United States ob- 
viously meant more than a formal compliment, however 
well deserved, to the guest of the evening. In addition, 
Mr. Balfour has been offered once more an Earldom and 
with it the Order of the Garter, which latter distinction is 
seldom conferred upon “a Commoner”—Lord Palmerston 
and Sir Edward Grey, as he was then, being the only 
precedents. It means that there is a new era in diplo- 
macy. Something of genuine importance has happened. 
One volume has been closed and another has been opened. 
An estrangement has been brought to an end. The rela- 
tions between two cousinly countries have become definitely 
more intimate. 

It is a result to which many circumstances have con- 
tributed. The Irish Question has been at last transferred 
to Ireland. We who said from the first that in the nature 
of things there could be no rivalry on the ocean between 
the navies of the Republic and the Empire have been found 
right and the prophets of hatred have been found wrong. 
The entire fabric of argument on which Mr. Hearst, for 
instance, based his forecasts of war has been shattered. 
The United States is the one country from which Great 
Britain has acknowledged defeat. And to contest with 
the United States the command of the Pacific was an un- 
thinkable suggestion. Yet it was made, and by some who 
should have known better. 

The miscalculation of a writer like George Bernard 
Shaw, who foretold that in ten years we who speak Eng- 
lish would be at one another’s throats, is simple. He saw 
England as imperialist only. He saw in America only the 
materialism. Hence he drew the conclusion that over oil 
and Ireland and Japan there would be a dog fight, bloody, 
inevitable, and suicidal, which news naturally interested a 
well-known section of the press. It was seeing all of Main 
Street except the prayer-meeting. It was estimating 


‘ey platitudes about Anglo-American codperation we 


Sodom and Gomorrha without the ten righteous men. It 
was supposing that statesmen, because they don’t write 
Stage-plays, must be merely stupid. 


It was the conceit of 


the cleverness that has outstripped its own reverence. 
Bernard Shaw, the brilliant, was beaten by Mr. Hughes, 
the Baptist. It was not the Socialists who kept faith with 
ideals but the corporation lawyer. 

Possibly the situation was masked by the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. It was assumed that this instrument was in- 
tended to ensure a balance of power in the Pacific between 
Japan and the United States. What concerned Britain was 
never that balance of power, but only the preservation of 
peace, and it was the risk of war alone that rendered her 
reluctant to abandon the Alliance until a more general so- 
lution had been reached. In strategy, it was certain that 
such a war would, at the outset, impinge more severely on 
Australia and India than on the United States herself. It 
would have been found impossible for Britain to remain 
neutral. If she had tried to stay out of the struggle it 
would have been open to her nationals everywhere to sup- 
ply aid and comfort to both sides; her mercantile marine 
would have been at the mercy of both the Japanese and the 
American navies;- incidents would have occurred on the 
high seas which must have aroused deep feeling in many 
quarters; and Britain, therefore, would have had no chance 
of avoiding complications except in belligerency. From 
the first shot onwards, her place would have been, by choice 
and necessity, on the side of the United States. Hence 
her profound desire for a modus vivendi in China, be- 
tween the Governments at Washington and Tokyo. What 
the solution was, she minded a good deal less than that 
there should be a solution. 

For Britain it is thus a supreme source of satisfaction 
that the peace has not been broken. It is idle to claim that 
the questions affecting China have been settled. But by 
her agreement not to fortify Guam, the United States has 
deliberately withdrawn her effective navy from the Far 
East. Hawaii is her most advanced base, and at Hawaii 
her fleets are beyond cruising range of the Philippines or 
of Japan herself. With her conscript army and her im- 
pregnable naval bases, Japan is thus left predominate over 
the littoral of China and Siberia; for many years to come 
she cannot be touched, except by diplomacy and argument. 
The hope in Britain is that, assured of this period of tran- 
quillity, Japan will respond to the liberal forces which are 
sweeping over the world while China and India render 
themselves more and more capable of an autonomous and 
united sovereignty. By such an evolution of democracy 
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the East would escape the terrible disaster of a war which 
would impoverish America and ruin Asia. In her efforts 
to stabilize India and the Near East, Britain enjoys the 
sympathy of whatever is responsible and authoritative in 
the opinion of the United States, while, on her side, the 
United States is assured that, in her desire for the open 
door throughout a restored China, she may depend to the 
full upon British assistance. 

Over European policy there are still differences. The 
judgments of the two countries on the ultimate issues ap- 
pear to be identical. In London and in Washington equally, 
it is held that, on land as well as at sea, there should be 
a measure of disarmament and that Europe can only be re- 
stored, like China, as a whole. What Britain has regretted 
is the absence of the United States from the counsels of 
Europe and from the League of Nations, where American 
influence would have been so powerful in the right direc- 
tion. The fact that the United States as a country and 
her citizens, as individuals, are creditors of Europe gives 
her a locus standi in the old world—an independent lever- 
age—which is welcome to Britain and not less welcome, I 
believe, to Italy. At the same time, the reasons for Ameri- 
can isolation are understood better than formerly and it is 
realized that the main reason is, after all, Europe herself. 
Britain would hail with great satisfaction a further con- 
ference at Washington, called this time to determine Euro- 
pean affairs, disarmament on land and finance. -But no- 
where is it better realized than in London that such a con- 
ference might be useless if European nations themselves 
only attended to sit on opposite sides of the table, there to 
advertise again well-known and acute contrasts of policy. 
Hence, the efforts made in London and Rome to secure an 
effective common basis for Europe at Genoa. If solidarity 
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could be thus established, Europe might then revisit Wash- 
ington with the hope that submarines, military establish- 
ments, reparations and loans would be subject at last to 
equitable adjustment. 

During the late Conference, Secretary Hughes suddenly 
forced the pace. His very invitation to the Powers was an 
amicable challenge, not at all welcome, let us say, to the 
militarists of Japan. His bombshells bursting on battle- 
ships can only be described as diplomacy by high explosive. 
The Gordian knot, which bold men are content to cut, was 
blown to bits. Mr. Hughes is now on holiday. When he 
returns let us hope that he will be still in the same volley- 
ing mood. By the usual calculation, as I have said, it might 
seem to be useless for a divided Europe to proceed on a 
second pilgrimage to Washington. But the times are un- 
usual. The very fact that the first Conference was called 
had a good effect in Japan. Europe would be stirred to 
the depths if there were called a second Conference. In- 
finitely preferable would be such a course to the mere blunt 
request for European loans to be met—a point on which I 
can write with the more candor because Britain is prepar- 
ing this year to regularize her indebtedness to the United 
States. Mr. Hughes has been, once, wisely audacious. 
Assuming that his Treaties are ratified everywhere, he 
might be, a second time, audacious, and not less wisely. 
The scales tremble everywhere between folly and wisdom. 
A strong man, throwing himself and his country into the 
wiser: scale, may outweigh folly and earn the gratitude 
even of those who at first are shocked by his decision. 
Events showed that Japan could not stay out of the recent 
Conference and that she gained much by coming in. If 
there be a Power in Europe inclined to be reluctant over 
further Conferences, might not history repeat itself? 


The Ways of Soviet Diplomacy 


By Leo Pasvolsky 


politics have been devoting more attention to the 

question of diplomatic technique than to almost 
any other single feature of the situation that has come 
about as a result of the war. The terms “secret” and 
“open” diplomacy have become bywords in the discussions 
of this question, while the connotation of these terms 
often extends far beyond the mere matter of procedure. 
And every once in a while the emphasis in these discus- 
sions centers on the proud claim which the Soviet régime 
in Russia lays to important and far-reaching innovations 
in the domain of diplomacy. 

Leo Trotsky, the first Soviet Commissary of Foreign 
Affairs, and George Chicherin, his successor and the pres- 
ent incumbent of that important office, are sometimes 
credited with having blazed new trails in the field of diplo- 
matic history. And yet an examination of both the letter 
and the spirit of their diplomatic efforts not only fails to 
reveal any appreciable contribution to the technique and 
procedure of diplomacy, but discloses a startling similar- 
ity between their methods and those which had become 
inseparably associated with the work of the shining lights 
of imperialistic diplomacy under the Tsar’s régime. 

The latest achievement of Soviet diplomacy bears strik- 
ing testimony to this similarity of method. It is the 
treaty, concluded three months ago, between the Soviet 


OR the past few years students of international 


Government in Moscow and the new Red Government of 


- Mongolia. . 


This new revolutionary Government in Urga, the cap- 
ital of Mongolia, was established in the summer of 1921 
with the aid of the Soviet troops, which are still in com- 
plete control of that country. At the time when the Soviets 
turned their attention to Mongolia, the affairs in that part 
of the former Chinese Empire were in a rather compli- 
cated state. One of Ataman Semenov’s former lieutenants, 
Baron Ungern-Sternberg, had just succeeded in driving 
out the Chinese troops, which had occupied Mongolia in 
1919 in violation of that country’s autonomy, established 
by the tripartite Russo-Chinese-Mongolian agreement of 
1915. Some of Ungern’s activities gave the Soviets an 
opportunity for carrying out a very skillfully prepared 
plan for the sovietizing of Mongolia. After this feat was 
accomplished and in order to give form to this achieve- 
ment of Soviet strategy in the Far East, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment brought a Mongolian diplomatic mission to. Mos- 
cow, and on November 5, 1921, a treaty was signed between 
the two countries. 

To anyone conversant with the technique of the so- 
called “most favored nation” type of treaties, the new 
Moscow-Urga agreement has a distinctly familiar ring. 
Barring the few places where such phrases as “the cun- 
ning Tsarist policy” and “the predatory interference of 
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world imperialism” are thrown in to give the document 
something of the flavor so characteristic of the diplomatic 
correspondence of the Moscow Foreign Office, this agree- 
ment has all the earmarks of precisely that type of inter- 
national agreement which the Soviet leaders have de- 
nounced as “imperialistic” in the worst possible sense of 
that word. 

Article 7 provides that citizens of either of the parties, 
residing on the territory of the other, shall “enjoy the 
same rights and perform the same duties as citizens of 
the most favored nations.” Article 9 makes a similar “most 
favored nation” provision with regard to export and im- 
port duties, and Article 12 provides in the same manner 
for “rights of ownership, lease, etc., and methods of col- 
lecting taxes and other payments.” 

Article 8 has reference to “the judicial power of each 
of the contracting parties” as applicable to the citizens 
of the other who are residing on its territory. The second 
paragraph of this article reads as follows: 

Both parties agree that in case one of the contracting 
parties should grant to parties of some third country spe- 
cial privileges in the matter of criminal jurisdiction, court 
procedure, or execution of sentences, these privileges shall 
automatically be extended also to apply to the citizens of 
the other contracting party. 

By this reservation Soviet Russia reéstablishes very ef- 
fectively the rights of extraterritoriality which accrued 
to Russia under previous agreements, since Mongolia is 
still officially a part of China. The mutuality of the obli- 
gation is too thin a veil, of course, to conceal the real 
intent of this reservation. 

Article 10 states that the Russian Soviet Government 
agrees to turn over to the Government of Mongolia “all 
the buildings of telegraphic offices with their telegraphic 
equipment which have belonged to the Russian Republic 
and are located within the boundaries of Mongolia.” But 


Article 11 makes the reservation that for the purpose of 
“settling the questions of postal and telegraphic communi- 


cations between Russia and Mongolia, . .. the two parties 
engage that a special agreement on this subject shall be 
concluded in the shortest possible time.” This proviso 
leaves the question of postal service entirely open and does 
not provide Mongolia with any guarantees whatever against 
a possible Russian system of post-offices in conformity with 
the system which, according to the decision of the Wash- 
ington Conference, shall be in operation in the whole of 
China for another year. 

Article 1 of the agreement states that “the Government 
of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic recog- 
nizes as the only legal government of Mongolia the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Government.” This article brings up, 
of course, the all-important question of the attitude of 
the Chinese Government in Peking to this whole procedure. 
I have put a question in regard to this to a representative 
of the Chinese Delegation to the Washington Conference, 
and his reply was as follows: 

In the first place we do not recognize the present Govern- 
ment of Mongolia, and in the second place we do not recog- 
nize the right of any government of Mongolia to make sepa-* 
rate treaties with other powers. 

This position of the Peking Government raises once more 
the question of the present status of Mongolia. But it 
also provides the basis for another striking similarity 
hetween the diplomatic methods of the Soviet and the Im- 
perial régimes. 

In 1912, when, following the Chinese revolution, Mongolia 
declared her independence of China, the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Russia promptly recognized this act of independ- 
«nee and concluded a treaty with the new government. 
The Peking Government refused to recognize this arrange- 
ment and protested against it. As a result, negotiations 
were begun tetween St. Petersburg and Peking, which 
brought about the Protocol of 1913 and finally led to the 
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Kiakhta tripartite agreement of 1915. By this agreement, 
the question was definitely settled for the time being, mak- 
ing Mongolia an autonomous part of China. 

Four years later China abrogated the Kiakhta agree- 
ment, and in 1921, two years after the act of abrogation, 
the Peking Government again faced precisely the situation 
which it faced in 1912. Only now it finds itself compelled 
to deal not with the Imperial Government in St. Peters- 
burg, but with the Soviet Government in Moscow. Again 
the Government of Mongolia declares its independence of 
China. Again Russia makes haste to recognize this act of 
independence and to seal it by means of a treaty made 
directly with the Government at Urga. And again China 
refuses to recognize this arrangement and is ready to pro- 
test against it. 

It will be very interesting to see what the next step is 
going to be. If the analogy with the situation ten years 
ago holds to the end, presumably this next step will be 
the opening of negotiations between Moscow and Peking 
and an understanding between them, whereby all the beau- 
tiful promises which Moscow now makes to its dupes in 
Urga will go by the board. Well informed observers of 
the situation consider that the main object of the whole 
Mongolian adventure as far as Moscow is concerned is to 
use the situation in order to wrest from China a recogni- 
tion of the Soviet régime and an agreement with it. What 
will eventually happen to the shepherds of Mongolia, who 


_are now so proudly playing the réle of dancing dolls on 


strings which run from the Moscow Foreign Office, is 
scarcely of any interest to the Soviet diplomats. 

Thus, though the details differ, the basic lines of the 
Imperial and the Soviet diplomacy in this particular in- 
stance coincide most remarkably. 

And yet there is one new element in the Soviet handling 
of the situation. It lies in the actual process of the crea- 
tion of the independent government of Mongolia in 1921, 
as compared with the similar event ten years before. In 
1912 the Russian Imperial Government seized upon a 
situation which had already become a fait accompli in 
Mongolia. In 1921 the Russian Soviet Government took 
an active, really the guiding part in bringing about the 
situation. 

George Chicherin, the Soviet Commissary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, in a statement published in Moscow Pravda on No- 
vember 6, 1921, said that, during the period preceding the 
establishment of the independent government of Mongolia 
in Urga, the party which later on constituted this govern- 
ment “had organized on the Russian territory the People’s 
Revolutionary Mongolian Army,” and that this army, “in 
close alliance with Soviet Russia and with the Far Eastern 
Republic,” captured Urga and established the new govern- 
ment there. 

Here we have, indeed, an innovation, but not in the 
field of diplomacy. It is rather a striking example of a 
new technique of scarcely disguised aggression, worked out 
by the Soviet régime. And incidentally, one of the tasks 
of Soviet diplomacy is conceived by the Moscow leaders as 
consisting in the prevention of the use of similar tactics 
against themselves. Article 3 of the Moscow-Urga agree- 
ment says: 

Both contracting parties mutually agree not to permit the 
creation or sojourn of governments, organizations, groups, 
or individuals who aim to wage war against the other 
party; . . . also not to allow on its territory any mobili- 
zation or voluntary recruiting among its own citizens -or 
citizens of foreign countries for armies hostile to the other 
country. 

Whatever may be said of the novelty of the strategy 
employed by the Soviets in the Mongolian coup, there is 
scarcely anything novel in the diplomatic procedure in- 
volved, and the whole affair, especially in its treaty devel- 
opments, is a striking illustration of the ways of Soviet 
diplomacy. 
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Old Mother Hubbard and the Bonus 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


Peace Lem Hooper looked up from his newspaper and 
spoke to Court-officer Durfey. 

“This bonus business, Durfey,” he said, “reminds me 
of one time when I was a young fellow, just married, when 
I had promised to take my wife and my mother-in-law to 
the theatre, and when the day came all I had in my pocket 
was a plugged nickel and a pants’ button. My heart was 
willing, Durfey, but the moment was inauspicious for large 
financial operations and all I could do was sit and sweat 
and think of eighty-six ways in which I could not raise 
the money. 

“Parabolically speaking, Durfey, the gentlemen in Con- 
gress remind me of that worried old lady known to all 
readers of poetry as Old Mother Hubbard. You’ve heard 
of her. Her tale is one of the saddest ever printed in a 
book. She had a kind heart, Durfey, but she was one 
bone short. I’m no poet but I might put the situation 
like this: 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor soldiers a bonus, 
But when she got there 


The cupboard was bare 
And so the poor soldiers get explanations. 


I the dull hour of the late afternoon Justice of the 


“That’s a poor rhyme, Durfey, and 
even the ex-service men get no satis- 
faction from the old lady’s attempt to 
rhyme ‘bonus’ with ‘explanations.’ 
They don’t care for that kind of Free 
Verse, Durfey, and the old lady is in 
more of a flutter than if someone had 
mailed her an Article X in a candy 
box. She’s afraid the lads lately in 
khaki will send her a rhyme like this: 
Old Mother Hubbard went 

to the cupboard 
Because she had pledged us 
a bonus; 
If the cupboard was bare 
She had better take care 
For she’ll have to shoulder 
the onus. 








“And shouldering the onus, Durfey, is one of the things 
Old Mother Hubbard does worst; she’s a lot more handy 
at making promises along about election time. We all 
are. 

“You see, Durfey, vague promises were made to the ex- 
service men by both parties in the Presidential campaign, 
but everybody forgot to look in the cupboard first. Old 
Mother Hubbard, down there at Washington, is eager to 
satisfy the boys, but there’s nothing in the cupboard but 
a plugged nickel and a pants’ button, and there’s little 
sustenance in them. So now she’s fluttering around like 
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a duck with a broken wing trying to raise a few 
billions of good dollars. Thank heaven, I’m no poet, 
Durfey, but if I was I might put it like this: 

She went to the merchants 

For taxes on sales, 


But all they would give her 
Were outcries and wails. 


She reached for the war loans 
Of England and France 

But Harding and Mellon 
Both cried “Not a chance!” 
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“T’ll tax excess profits!’ 

She cried, but she got 

As her only response 

A loud shout, “You will not!” 


She went to the vineyards 

For taxes on wine, 

But the Eighteenth Amendment 
Replied, “Not for mine!’ 


She went to the brewers 
For taxes on beer, 
But ali she received was 
A box on the ear. 


“A luxury tax is 

The ticket!” she said, 

But they threw her downstairs 
And she lit on her head. 


“Let’s issue some bonds!” 

Was her next eager cry, 

But they grabbed her and gave her 
A lovely black eye. 


“Won’t somebody tell me,” 
She wailed, “what to do?” 
But the only reply was: 
“Why, that’s up to you.” 


“And there you are, Durfey! That’s the unfortunate 
situation as she sits in the Capitol down there at Washing- 
ton bathing herself with arnica and moaning in a dull 
voice: ‘Oh! what can I tax? What can I tax?’ 

“It is a strange sight, Durfey, to see Congress—for the 
first time in history—afraid to pile on more taxes. One 
trouble seems to be that the folks back home have a 
notion they are being taxed a little, off and on, already. 
They’ve heard rumors to that effect. Some of them think, 
maybe—when they are making out their income tax pa- 
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pers—that it might be almost as well to pay the hang- 
over bill for the war wages of the soldiers before they 
start giving Christmas presents. But not many say so, 
Durfey. They’re bashful. We’re a diffident nation. 

“None the less, my heart bleeds for Old Mother Hub- 
bard, Durfey. It is a cruel thing to have elections coming 
along no later than next November, with new promises to 
be made, when you can’t raise money to keep your old 
promises. It is the sort of thing that drives our politicians 
into their graves at the untimely ages of ninety or ninety- 
five. 

“The world is sadly changed, Durfey. There was a time 
when the politician’s life was as glad as Pollyanna’s. 
Those were the days when a promise to dredge Mill Creek, 
Kansas, to a depth sufficient to float a transatlantic 
steamer, or to build a hundred-thousand-dollar postoffice 
at Sand Hill Junction, Nevada, meant nothing but a joy- 
ous tariff-raising bee with all hands gaily boosting the 
good old ad valorem another ten per cent., and everybody 
was happy. When a people balks at paying a few billions 
of dollars that were actually promised somebody in a 
speech from the stage of Hickey’s Opera House in the 
middle of a Presidential campaign things have come to a 
pretty pass! It is hardly worth while being a politician 
any more, Durfey, money is so scarce.” 

“But what do you think will be done about it, judge?” 
Durfey asked. “Will Congress rig up some sort of tax or 
will the bonus have to wait?” 

“Well, now, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, “you need not 
worry about that. You can trust Old Mother Hubbard 
to do what she thinks is best for the nation.” 

“And what is that, judge?” asked Durfey. 

“Whatever will hold the most votes,” said Judge Hooper 
with a grin. 








A Garden Song 





ERE, in this sequestered close, 
Bloom the hyacinth ard rose; 
Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock; 
Here, without a pang, one sees 
Ranks, conditions, and degrees. 


All the seasons run their race 
In this’ quiet resting-place; 
Peach, and apricot, and fig 
Here will ripen, and grow big; 
Here is store and overplus— 
More had not Alcinoiis! 


Here, in alleys cool and green, 
Far ahead the thrush is seen; 
Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival; 

All is quiet else—afar 

Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Here be shadows large and long; 

Here be spaces meet for song; 

Grant, O garden-god, that I, 

Now that none profane is nigh— 

Now that mood and moment please, 

Find the fair Pierides! —Austin Dobson, 
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A living lace of green that lets the sun come in 
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Gracefally drooping wistaria intermingled The lordly swans reign in the silence of this garden 
with azalias cover this arbor of a Salem 
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Between the house and the garden 
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The modest intrusion of a waterfall 
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The elysium of bees and butterflies 
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Diplomacy : Open and Secret 


E are led to a general consideration of this 
much abused subject by Senator Hitchcock’s 
resolution asking the President for the 

records, minutes, arguments, debates, conversations, 
etc., relating to the Four-Power Treaty, and the Presi- 
dent’s frank and well-considered reply. Mr. Harding’s 
message is a model of brevity and clearness: 

Responsive to Senate resolution Number 237, asking for 
records, minutes, arguments, debates, conversations, etc., 
relating to the so-called Four-Power Treaty, I have to ad- 
vise that it is impossible to comply with the Senate’s request. 
Many of the things asked for in the resolution it is literally 
impossible to furnish, because there were many conversa- 
tions and discussions quite outside the Conference, yet vital 
to its suecess. Naturally, these are without record. 

I do not believe it to be compatible with public interest 
nor consistent with the amenities of international negotia- 
tions to attempt to reveal informal and confidential con- 
versations or discussions, of which no record was kept, or 
to submit tentative suggestions or ihformal proposals, with- 
out which the arrival at desirable international understand- 
ings would be rendered unlikely if not impossible. 

While I am unable to transmit the information requested, 

1 do, however, take this opportunity to say most emphati- 

cally that there were no concealed understandings and no 

secret exchange of notes, and there are no commitments 
whatever except as appear in the Four-Power Treaty itself 
and the supplementary agreement which are now in the 
hands of the Senate. 
The President’s words sum up the whole case at issue 
better than the many volumes and magazine articles 
on the subject with which we have been bombarded. 
And it is all so simple—all that is required is a little 
common sense. The diplomatic representatives whe 
meet to discuss settlements and agreements must be 
safe to talk freely and exchange views without re- 
straint. Only so can understandings be arrived at. 
Yet any schoolboy can see that frankness and the free 
interchange of views and tentative proposals are im- 
possible if confidences are not guarded. Small chance 
indeed would there be of getting together in fruitful 
conference if each representative had ever in view the 
contingency that his words would be picked to pieces 
by hostile parties and used for partisan ends. If such 
were the case we should have conferees addressing, not 
each other, but the political gallery outside. 

What the public is concerned with is not the confi- 
dential conversations of the negotiators, but the under- 
standings and agreements arrived at, and here the 
President gives the proper assurance. Everything is 
open and aboveboard. There are no secret agreements 
or commitments not contained in the texts submitted 
to the Senate for approval. 

The analogy to corporate negotiations is very close. 
Representatives are chosen to carry on negotiations 
because they are believed to be well-qualified and loyal 
to the interests of the company. The stockholders do 
not presume to interfere and dictate what they shall 
say. It is the business of the negotiators to keep in 
touch with the stockholders and strive to attain the 
results they desire, but at the same time to use their 
own judgment as to what they shall say. When agree- 


ments are concluded, they are laid before the stock- 
holders for confirmation. Then they are registered’ so 
all the world may know, as a deed or a mortgage is 
recorded. It is not diplomacy, but the results of diplo- 
macy, that must be open. 

Soon after the great war broke out, a group of Eng- 
lish liberals took up the cry that it was caused by 
secret diplomacy. Had their thinking been less con- 
fused they would have talked not of secret diplomacy 
but of secret treaties and agreements. Here they | 
would have stood on firmer ground. Their arguments 
reached similar groups in America. President Wilson 
was so much impressed that he made his famous pro- 
nouncement for “open covenants openly arrived at,” a 
dictum that he found utterly unpractical as soon as 
he arrived in Paris. One of the amusing illogicalities 
of the present time is the charge that Mr. Wilson’s op- 
ponents are now prone to employ the very methods 
whose use by him called forth their attacks, whereas 
the real issue was Mr. Wilson’s inconsistency in dis- 
regarding his own rule. 

The part that public opinion should play in diplomacy 
is a moot question. Negotiators are chosen as trusted 
experts and must of course be given much latitude to 
exercise their best judgment in the interest of their 
clients. On the other hand, they in turn should be 
responsive to the wishes and aspirations of the people 
they represent. Those who proclaim loudly the panacea 
of “open” diplomacy are wont to talk glibly of demo- 
cratic control of foreign relations. To judge from their 
arguments they would have one believe that the states- 
men of all countries are chiefly engaged in furthering 
selfish plots and schemes of which the pure and simple 
common folk are the victims. Give the latter a hand 
in the proceedings, let their wise opinion rule, and 
peace and happiness would result. Of course they do 
not mean this at all. What they really mean is that 
they should be given an opportunity to sway public 
opinion to suit their own theories, and so be them- 
selves the real arbiters of foreign policy. 

Public opinion played a large part in the success of 
the Washington Conference. This was because the 
general principles adopted to govern the proceedings 
met with public support. Probably there was as much 
publicity concerning its deliberations as will ever be 
possible in a similar assembly. All this involved a 
change in methods that is not without its dangers. 
Since publicity was the rule, each delegation was bound 
to organize a regular staff for influencing public 
cpinion. In the present case all this was for the most 
part good and useful. But a situation may easily be 
imagined where, in a struggle between rival propa- 
ganda organizations to influence and control a public 
necessarily unable to ascertain and weigh all the facts, 
the right and the just might come off second best. 

The truth is that a lot of nonsense is being talked 
and written about open diplomacy and secret diplomacy. 
Open diplomacy is a contradiction in terms—diplomatic 
negotiations are confidential by their very nature. As 
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to publicity for the results of diplomatic negotiations— 
treaties, agreements, understandings—that is a differ- 
ent matter. The success of our form of democracy 
rests upon its representative character. We choose 
experts to do something for us better than we can do 
it ourselves. We entrust them with authority and 
then hold them responsible. Healthy public opinion 
supports them in general principles and aims; it has 
no more business to interfere in actual negotiation 
than has the client to direct. his attorney in the tech- 
niéal conduct of his case. This is preéminently the 
lesson of the Washington Conference and this: is why 
it is the business of the Senate to approve or reject 
the treaties negotiated on their merits, and not make 
itself ridiculous in the eyes of the world by meddling 
with matters with which it has no concern. 


The ‘‘Triple Alliance’ 


HE American public will watch probably with 
T more curiosity than alarm the development of 
the alliance concluded at Chicago between the 
coal miners, the railroad unions, and the longshoremen. 
This new labor grouping is obviously in imitation of 
the “Triple Alliance” of the English railway men, 
miners, and transport workers. British labor and its 
sympathizers had high hopes, at the time of the British 
coal strike last year, that the Alliance, by paralyzing 
the entire country, would force a full and speedy vic- 
tory for the miners. Instead, the Alliance went to 
pieces at the critical moment, rent by differences of 
opinion over policy. There are many weighty reasons 
for believing that the new American Alliance will not 
in the near future reach any such threatening potency 
as appeared to lie in its British counterpart. 

Although the “memorandum” adopted by the Chicago 
conference asserts the “mutuality of interest” of the 
organizations involved, that mutuality is in fact rather 
shadowy. All wage earners have indeed a common 
interest in a high level of wages, because wage levels 
tend to spread throughout all industry. In so far as 
codperation in “moral”’ and publicity support may tend 
to realize their wage demands, therefore, the Chicago 
alliance has a certain real basis. 


But at this point the actual community of interest 
seems to end. The longshoremen have already taken 
two pretty drastic wage reductions, and they naturally 
would welcome any support for a strike they might 
think necessary in resisting further cuts. But they 
are in no position to make such a fight; and if made 
it would have little effect on mine and railroad wages. 
Given the surplus of labor that now exists, the level 
of longshore wages depends upon shipping-trade con- 
ditions that have nothing to do with conditions in the 
mines and on the railroads. A strike by the miners 
also appears far from hopeful, though present appear- 
ances indicate that there will be such a strike on 
April 1. Union mines in the bituminous fields have 
been working at half capacity, or less, for many 
months. Fully half the members of the United Mine 
Workers are idle, and many are in actual want. 


These facts produce the strike temper, but they are 
at odds with the economic facts that in the long run 
will determine the outcome of the strike. Non-union 
mines, paying lower wages, command the present coal 
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markets because they can sell at lower prices than the 
operators of union mines; and their capacity is already 
so great that a prolonged strike would quite possibly 
break up the Mine Workers’ organization. It is ap- 
parent that the competition of non-union mines is the 
force that compels the union operators to fight for a 
reduction of the present wage scale. The outcome of 
the miners’ strike might be influenced by financial aid 
from the railroad unions, but this seems unlikely. A 
general railroad strike might help the miners, but 
would hardly benefit the longshoremen. And it is ex- 
tremely unlikely to occur. 

The pacific tone of the announcement at Chicago by 
President Lewis of the Mine Workers, taken in connec- 
tion with the facts of the position of the organizations 
involved, seems to us to show pretty clearly that the new 
alliance is little more than a “gesture” by whfch the 
leaders are making a last attempt to stem the tide 
of economic forces which they realize are irresistible. 
Present conditions and recent precedent are against 
the realizing of any hopes from such a display. If the 
public or the Federal Government could be persuaded 
that the situation were such that almost any concession 
would be justified to avoid a strike, the gesture would 
have a practical value. But this seems most unlikely. 

The threatened railroad strike of last autumn was 
crushed by the opposition and active preparation of 
an aroused public, reinforced by the effect on the 
Brotherhood leaders of a similar attitude on the part 
of the Government at Washington, which refused to 
act before the strike actually began. If Washington 
adopts a similar attitude toward the miners’ strike— 
and this now seems probable—that strike cannot suc- 
ceed in the face of present economic conditions. Union- 
mined coal cannot compete with non-union coal until 
union wages have come down. The whole country knows 
this. The United Mine Workers really lost their battle 
when they failed to unionize the competing fields. 

Well-warranted sympathy for the hardships of the 
individual mine workers need not prevent our realizing 
that the miner’s problem can never be fully solved 
without a different attitude on the part of his leaders 
and his organization. Bituminous coal mining, like 
longshore work, partly supports a greater number of 
workers than it can provide with a full living wage. 
In England the leaders of the longshoremen resisted, 
at the outset, the registration system that has done 
much to stabilize and equalize employment and earn- 
ings. In this country, the majority of the longshore- 
men’s leaders have refused to sanction the regulariz- . 
ing of the industry—because it would limit union 
membership, and the power of these leaders. Similar 
considerations would stand in the way of the miners’ 
leaders supporting any other scheme of relief than 
ever higher wages. The point is of course a very diffi- 
cult one, and it is not the only problem. Yet it seems 
clear that one of the conditions of peace—at least in 
some industries—is the realization on the part of the 
workers and their leaders that the number of those 
who depend on the industry must somehow be limited 
to the supporting capacity of the industry itself. 
Hitherto, this axiomatic principle has been recognized 
only by “theorists” and a few employers. Any labor 
leader who avowed it would probably mark himself for 
sacrifice; but it would be a splendid, and might be a 
fruitful, heroism. 
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Happy-Thought Money 


R. FORD’S attack upon the gold standard has 
M taken the shape of a systematic campaign, 
carried on not only with great energy but 
with great skill in the columns of his weekly paper, 
the Dearborn Independent. Writers of ability, and 
evidently with considerable knowledge of the- subject, 
are presenting, week after week, striking aspects of 
the question in a way calculated to make a deep im- 
pression on the average reader. If these articles con- 
tained no good points, if they were merely the on- 
slaught of ignorant agitators, they might either be 
ignored or, if answered at all, answered by mere ridi- 
cule. But of all ways of disseminating error the most 
effective, the most dangerous, the most difficult to 
counteract, is that which interweaves with what is 
false much that is true, with what is silly or ignorant 
much that is sound. And this is the character of the 
Dearborn Independent articles. To take them up with 
anything like completeness would require far more 
space than the articles themselves occupy; and that 
space, week after week, is of very ample dimensions. 
Accordingly, the only practicable way to show up their 
unsoundness is to point to a few crucial instances of 
misconception or false reasoning’. 


“More Wealth Than There Is Money to Move It” 

Let us look, first of all, at one notion that runs like 
a thread through the series in general. “Wealth’— 
we are told, for example, in the issue for January 28— 
“must slow down to pass through the narrow gates of 
money, because there is more wealth than there is 
money to move it.” Or again, in the issue for January 
21: “If money does not move business, if there is not 
enough of it, if it is not sound enough to carry busi- 
ness, then it is not ‘good money’.” Now the remark- 
able thing is that neither in connection with these two 
assertions, nor anywhere in the entire series, is there 
the slightest indication of a consciousness that the 
amount of money which is necessary to “move” a given 
quantity of wealth, or to “carry” a given volume of 
business, depends upon the scale of prices. When 
prices are doubled—other conditions being unchanged 
—it takes twice as many dollars to “move” a given 
number of tons of coal, barrels of flour, bales of cot- 
ton, etc., as it did before the prices were doubled. 
There is a great deal of dispute about the meaning, and 
even the validity, of the quantity theory of money; but 
no person in his senses would assert that the amount 
of money required to “move” the wealth, or to “carry” 
the business, of a country was a thing that was not 
essentially related to the scale of prices. Yet this rela- 
tion is never so much as hinted at in these articles, 
though their very object is to challenge the founda- 
tions, to search into the essentials, of the money 
system. 


“What Makes American Money Good” 

Another thing that runs through the whole series is 
the endeavor to make it appear that all our money 
is “fiat money”—to break down the odium that bitter 
experience in many generations has attached to that 
phrase. Here is a specimen of the way in which this 
is done: 


If the people were to demand in one day or one month 
their money in gold, they would discover that most of the 
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money they are carrying around has no gold behind it— 

nothing in the world. behind it except the United States! 

And that is what makes American money good—the 
United States, with its forests, its farms, its waterfalls, 
and its factories. It is the “fiat” of the United States 
that makes money good for common folk. 

But ’*what really “makes American money good” is 
something over and above the possessions of the United 
States in the shape of forests, farms, waterfalls and 
factories; and that something is essential. It is the 
confidence that everybody has that every dollar of cur- 
rency in circulation—not only the legal-tender notes 
but the bank notes that are not legal tender—can, with 
almost no practical difficulty, be converted into a gold 
dollar by anybody who wants the gold. It is true that 
the amount of gold necessary for the conversion of all 
the notes is not held by the Government or the banks, 
or both together. But much more is held than there is 
any prospect whatever of being called for; and just 
as soon as that situation ceased to exist—just as soon 
as it became doubtful whether a man could get gold for 
his paper dollar—American money would cease to be 
“good,” no matter how great the value of our forests, 
farms, waterfalls, and factories. Some other thing 
than gold might play the part that gold does now; the 
paper dollar might be defined as representing a certain 
amount of wheat, or cotton, or iron; but in order that 
this definition should confer specific value upon a bit 
of paper, that paper would have to be actually redeem- 
able in the commodity specified. That nothing las yet 
been discovered which would serve the purpose as well 
as gold does, is the opinion of practically everybody 
who has studied the subject; but that is not the point 
with which we are at this moment concerned. The 
point is that a mere vague basing of paper money upon 
the nation’s possessions, without any provision for re- 
demption, means nothing at all. The difference be- 
tween fiat money and non-fiat money is the difference 
between money redeemable in a definite amount of a 
specific commodity or commodities and money not so 
redeemable. 


The Pretty Story of the Island of Guernsey 
Let us close with just one more illustration of this 
half-truth method. 7 
One whole issue of the series is occupied with the 
very interesting story of the way in which the Island 
of Guernsey, in the English Channel, has financed its 
public works for a hundred years, and the moral to be 
drawn from it. After the close of the Napoleonic wars 
the islanders wished to build a market house, but had 
no money to do it with. Their first thought was to 
negotiate a loan in Paris or London. But the governor 
proposed a very different plan. He pointed out that 
there was in the community the necessary lumber, gran- 
ite, clay to make bricks from, and the masons, brick- 
layers, and carpenters to do the work. And instead of 
paying for these materials and this labor with ordinary 
money, the governor proposed that the island issue its 
own money, upon this simple and practical plan: 


We will make a careful estimate of the cost, and issue 
money to the amount of the estimate; then we will levy a 
tax in the same amount and spread it over a convenient 
period of time. By the payment of this tax, the money will 
be returned to its source of issue; and, having performed 
the function for which it was printed and issued, it may 
then be destroyed. 


Not only did this scheme work out smoothly and suc- 
cessfully, but it has been followed since by the carrying 
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out of many other useful public works in the same 
manner. 

So far, so good. But when it comes to drawing the 
lesson of the story, a lesson light-heartedly extended 
by the writer from the island of Guernsey to the whole 
world, we must stop and think a bit. Of the four points 
he makes, it will be sufficient to consider the second: 

2. Over-Issue: If the issue of paper money is confined 
to legitimate, that is, constructive purposes, there can be no 
danger of an over-issue, because it is paid out for material, 
labor, or other services, and as the volume issued is bas7d 
upon the estimated cost of work to be performed, it logically 
follows that, as the performance of the work depends on 
the number of the hands available, so the issue of currency 
is limited accordingly ; but is, nevertheless, always adequate. 

Now this may be very convincing to many persons; 
but if so, it is only because they overlook—as the writer 
himself completely does—an essential circumstance. 
The people of Guernsey are a little community of about 
forty thousand persons, occupying a little island at- 
tached to a great kingdom of forty million inhabitants. 
When they “make a careful estimate of the cost” of a 
proposed public work, they reckon in the pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence which form the currency of England, 
What they issue or what they fail to issue has no more 
influence on the general purchasing power of British 
money than a gallon of water thrown into Lake Su- 
perior would have upon the level of that lake’s surface. 
To infer that that which was done on a small scale, and 
with explicit reference to an established standard, 
might be done just as harmlessly on a nation-wide or 
world-wide scale, and without any reference to an estab- 
lished standard, is obviously childish. Yet that inference 
is made by the Dearborn writer, without so much as a 
word to indicate that it requires any justification. It 
would be going only a step farther to infer the needless- 
ness of the gold standard from the fact that people con- 
duct their games of poker or bridge by means of chips 
and never produce the slightest embarrassment in the 
way of inflation or depreciation of the currency. And 
yet it is on the basis of this sort of reasoning that the 
people of the United States are asked to cut loose from 
the safe anchorage of the gold standard and plunge 
into the uncharted waters of happy-thought money. 


Better Prices for the Farmer 


by the farm bloc have had time to act, purely 

economic forces have appreciably improved the 
situation of the Western farmer. The gain has been 
particularly marked in wheat; but substantial, also, 
in the case of corn, hogs, and lambs. As a result of 
these price advances, many farmers in the West and 
Northwest have made unexpected profits from grain 
and stock, and have materially improved their financial 
condition. The gains are not great enough, nor suffi- 
ciently widespread, to get the farmers as a whole out 
of debt, but their situation is decidedly better. 

The rise in wheat prices has been due to world-wide 
causes, and is especially worth attention as an example 
of how widespread economic forces outrank al] other 
influences bearing on the agricultural staples. Wheat 
prices have advanced because European needs have in- 
creased by about fifty million bushels above earlier 
estimates; and because the estimated exportable sur- 
plus in the exporting countries (aside from the United 


B EFORE any of the legislative remedies secured 
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States) has been reduced—in Australia by forty mii- 
lion bushels, in Argentina by nearly sixty, in Canada 
by thirty million. The estimated world surplus as a 
carry-over stock from the present to the new crop 
season has been reduced to fifty million bushels. 

The causes affecting the prices of other American 
farm products are less wide-reaching, because wheat is 
preéminently our exportable foodstuff; yet it is plain 
that the other price advances just noted have been due 
to economic causes rather than to any special devices. 
We hope that the farmer’s situation can be and will be 
bettered by more appropriate credit facilities, by co- 
operative action, and by every other legitimate meas- 
ure. Yet, because the farmer produces so largely for 
a world-market, his good and ill fortune will be deter- 
mined mainly by very broad, and mostly uncontrollable, 
economic forces. 


The Receding Bonus 


HE danger of a soldiers’ bonus raid on the Treas- 
T ury, which appeared imminent a fortnight ago, 
is steadily growing less. Many circumstances are 
contributing to this alleviation. Foremost, to be sure, is 
the consideration of ways and means. The country is 
already taxed to such an extent that business recovery 
is seriously impeded and the addition of some new form 
of taxation can only make. matters worse. Consequent- 
ly when President Harding put the responsibility 
squarely up to Congress, that august body began to 
have serious misgivings; and the letters of protest that 
came pouring in from all over the country did not tend 
to reassure those who saw in the bonus an easy way 
to purchase the soldier vote with public money. We 
were sorry that the President had not based his objec- 


‘tion on the moral issue involved, but we must admit 


that his analysis of the financial considerations involved 
was effective. There is still some probability that a 
bonus bill may be passed by Congress with no provision 
for raising the money with which to meet its demands, 
in the expectation that it will be vetoed. This is an old 
familiar dodge of politician-legislators. But the trick 
would be too transparent to win much political capital. 

The insolent message of Hanford McNider, Com- 
mander of the American Legion, a demand to stand and 
deliver, has been another important factor in the situa- 
tion. The widespread disgust aroused by this has not 
been without its effect in Washington. We believe that 
it has also had a salutary effect upon the better and 
saner element of the Legion itself. Already the men 
who actually fought in the war, and especially those 
who suffered wounds or illness, are beginning to realize 
that the bulk of the cash bonus proposed would go to 
those who never smelt gunpowder or got within hun- 
dreds of miles of the front. Said one of them recently, 
a brave young fellow who had lost his right arm: “It 
was my luck to be wounded early in action. Within six 
months after I entered the service, I was discharged as 
cured. I see about me hundreds of men who were in 
the service for twenty-four months without ever once 
being in danger, and in many cases never having crossed 
the Atlantic. It doesn’t.seem a fair deal that these men 
should receive four times as much as I. And, mind you, 
I am not complaining about myself, for I only did my 
duty, and would do the same thing tomorrow if the 
occasion came.” 
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The Domestic Budget 


The Fate of the “Roma” 
HE army semi-rigid dirigible “Roma” (built in Italy) 
came to a terrible end near the Hampton Roads 
army supply base on Tuesday. The Liberty motors in- 
stalled in place of the Ansaldo motors, which had not given 
satisfaction, were being tested. The “Roma” was sailing 
serenely, when suddenly the vertical controls of the rud- 
der failed to function. Lieutenant Burt (who survived), 
at the elevation lever, shouted: “She will not respond.” 
“Good God, boys!” cried Captain Mabry, the commander. 
Then she struck; struck the feeder wires of the army base, 
charged with 2,300 volts. A crack; a roar. The hydrogen 
gas bag, filled to its 1,100,000 cubic feet capacity, had ex- 
ploded. Of the forty-five who had gone out so gaily, 
eleven survived by strange luck; the rest were burned to 
cinder, except one who broke his neck in an unsuccessful 
parachute jump. The primary cause of the disaster ap- 
pears to have been faulty rudder construction. Had helium 
gas been used instead of the highly inflammable hydrogen 
gas, the disaster would have been far less terrible. It is 
folly to talk of giving up the dirigible because of sundry 
disasters and misadventures with that type; the type has a 
successful and mighty future before it. But despite the 
great expense of helium gas, hydrogen gas must be aban- 
doned. Doubtless some non-explosive gas cheaper than 
helium will be discovered in time. The evidence of the 
survivors proves (what was of course to be expected) that 
the “Roma’s” officers behaved with perfect coolness and 
heroism. 


Strikes of Textile Workers 

Twenty-one thousand workers in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts cotton mills went on strike on the 13th, in 
protest against a 20 per cent. wage cut. Eight thousand 
workers in Rhode Island have been on strike for a similar 
reason for more than four weeks. Wage cuts affecting 
50,000 textile workers in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont and 
Massachu- 
setts went 
into effect on 
the 13th; in 
addition, in 
New Hamp- 
shire the 
54-hour week 
was restored. 


The Riot at 
Pawtucket 





There was 
a riot at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., 
on Tuesday, 
which was 
quelled in 
blood. A 
crowd had as- 
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It looks as though he may get it 


sembled before the gates of a textile mill, apparently bent 
on interfering with those who remained at work there. 
The crowd jostled the police and blows were exchanged. 
The mayor of Pawtucket on his automobile in front of the 
gates watched the proceedings. He ordered three of the 
crowd arrested. The police obeyed and were putting the 
trio in a wagon when the crowd broke through for a res- 
cue. The police fired, killing one, seriously wounding two, 
slightly wounding five others. National Guard units were 
dispatched to Pawtucket and to two other strike centres, 
and there is now a military peace. The State Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation is at work, attempting another 
kind of peace. 


The Miners’ Convention: A Notable Issue 

The Howat or Kansas or “Rebel” faction failed to dom- 
inate completely the convention of the United Mine Work- 
ers at Indianapolis on the 18th. They failed to stampede 
the convention into voting instructions to their officials to 
declare a general strike on April 1 without more ado 
should the operators fail to comply with the convention’s 
wage and other demands. Instead, the convention voted 
that the question of a strike should be determined by a 
general vote of the mine workers prior to March 31. The 
extremists did, however, swing the convention to a vote 
in favor of the six-hour day and the five-day week. 

The other important demands which the organization of- 
ficials are instructed to present to the operators are as 
follows: 

For continuance of the present base wage schedules, and, 
that this may be possible, no reduction of the present op- 
erators’ coal prices. 

For time and one-half pay for ordinary overtime, and 
double time for work on Sundays and legal holidays. 

For a two-year agreement. 

The convention proceedings were uproarious, but there 
was quiet for a little space when “Mother” Jones mounted 
the platform and addressed the delegates as follows: 

Stop howling like a lot of fiends and get down like men 
and do business. You are wasting time here, wasting money 
that ought to go to your families and babies. You ought to 
be ashamed of yourselves. Quit this noise. 

Contrary to the expectation of the “Rebels,” though 
she extolled Howat, she urged the delegates to trust Presi- 
dent Lewis and his colleagues to look after their interests. 
If they fail, “we can go out and I will be with you and 
raise hell all over the nation. I am going before the 
board, and, if they don’t treat you right, I’m going after 
them myself.” “Mother” Jones has been and still is some- 
thing of a firebrand, but one’s heart goes out to her. What 
would the world be if the mother’s heart were not a fire- 
brand? 

The Latest on the Bonus 

The plan now said to be commending itself to the Ways 
and Means Committee is a tax of one per cent. on whole- 
sale sales of manufactured goods (like the Canadian sales 
tax). Food products would be exempted. It is estimated 
that such a tax would produce $350,000,000 yearly. The 
farm bloc and the Democrats are expected to oppose any 


sales tax. Organized Labor also is opposed. 
* * * 
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International 


An ex-service member of the House suggests offering 
the ex-soldiers negotiable Treasury certificates dated Janu- 
ary 1, 1923, bearing interest. 

* * * 

There is alleged to be a possibility that a bonus bill will 
be passed by Congress without any provision for revenue. 
That would be “putting it up” to the President with a 
vengeance. 

* 
The Case of Governor Reily 

Charges of official misconduct, supported by many affi- 
davits, are to be made in the House of Representatives 
against Governor E. Mont Reily of Porto Rico. Governor 
Reily’s enemies of the Unionist (majority) Party of Porto 
Rico are asking for a Congressional investigation; to be 
followed, they hope, by the Governor’s impeachment. It 
may or may not be of significance, but it is a fact, that 
the Unionists are agitating for an associated Free State 


of Porto Rico, with an elected Governor. Forty-two of the 


fifty-seven members of the Porto Rican Legislature, it is 
said, are Unionists. Among other offenses, Governor Reily 
is accused of “removing judges in violation of the organic 
act, of intimidating the judiciary, and of appointing in- 
capable officials.” 
A New Kind of Defense 

It is understood that our Government is considering 
withdrawal of practically all American forces from the 
Philippines, leaving a mere handful for police and care- 
taking purposes. The security of the islands would be en- 
trusted to the Four-Power Treaty and international good 
faith. It is reported that shipments of mines and anti- 
aircraft guns have been held up en route to Manila and 
turned back. 

Presumably the reader is following the Senate debate on 
the Four-Power Treaty and the attempt to attach a reser- 
vation thereto. 


Freedom Barely Wins in Kentucky 

The attempt in Kentucky to suppress liberty of thought 
and discussion by a sweeping measure which would pro- 
hibit teaching in schools or colleges supported by State 
funds of anything that “would weaken or undermine the 
faith of pupils,” has been scotched if not killed, in Com- 
mittee of the State Senate; but only by the narrowest 
margin of votes. 


Unemployment in New York City 
Dr. William E. Mosher, of the National Institute of Pub- 





Model of the Chamber of Commerce Building soon to be erected at Washington, to be national headquarters of all the Chambers 
of Commerce in the United States; Cass Gilbert, architect 





lic Administration, declares that there are 400,000 unem- 
ployed in New York City; that the plan recommended by 
the National Unemployment Conference has not been car- 
ried out in that city. That plan calls for appointment by 
mayors of representative committees to codperate with em- 
ployers towards giving work to the unemployed. Dr. Mosher 
says that the mayor of New York appointed a committee 
which has accomplished two things: it has opened an indus- 
trial aid bureau and it has compiled statistics on unemploy- 
ment. It has not, however, he says, found work on an 
adequate scale for the unemployed. He finds employers 
indifferent to the plight of the thousands of starving 
wretches. One would like to know the whole truth of the 
matter: whether the mayor’s committee are doing their 
duty, and, if so, whether the employers are heartless or 
unable to help. 

Hard on the Managers if Not on the Public 


Seven Washington theaters, including two of the most 
important “legitimates,” have been closed by order of the 
District Commissioners as inadequately protected against 
fire or defective in construction. The cynic is likely to re- 
mark that, true to American form, the Commissioners are 
going to the opposite extreme. Washington will miss see- 
ing, among other things, “The Greenwich Village Follies,” 
“The Dream Maker,” “East Is West,” and “The White- 
Haired Boy.” If she won’t miss much in missing the first 
two, she ought at least to see “The White-Haired Boy.” On 
the 18th Congress passed a regulation empowering the 
Commissioners to close any theatre in Washington which 
does not come up to the requirements of the District build- 
ing regulations. 

Mr. Edison at Seventy-Five 

Mr. Edison was seventy-five the other day. He expects 
to work full pressure till ninety. Perhaps the most indu- 
bitable proof of his genius is the invention of the phono- 
graph. His most useful inventions are the carbon tele- 
phone transmitter, the incandescent lamp, and his system 
for distributing light and power. He is now at work on a 
sound amplifier “which, when perfected, will let you hear 
ants talk.’?. Sitting in New York, you will be able to carry 
on a conversation with your fiancée in Paris precisely as 
though she sat beside you, which suggests something ter- 
rifying about that amplifier. 

One of the most charming passages in Stevenson’s “Mem- 
oir of Fleeming Jenkin” is the account of that remarkable 
man’s delight in Edison’s invention of the phonograph. 
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From a description of the instrument (before any could be 
purchased in the British Isles) Jenkin constructed two 
phonographs which worked and gave infinite amusement to 
his familiar circle, which included R._L. S. 


The Aedile of New York 
Commissioner of Accounts Hirshfield has revived for 
the behoof of New York City the old Roman office of aedile 
and has appointed himself to the job. His following utter- 


ance is portentous: 

No formal complaint has been made to me to the effect 
that among other bad features of some of our school books 
they teach atheism or lay down the Darwinian theory as law. 
I am, however, perfectly willing to investigate the matter. 
I believe in giving the people a full and free opportunity 
to be heard from. Nothing and nobody shall stop me from 
making a thorough investigation of the manner in which 
Darwinism may be taught in our schools if a complaint is 
made to me on the subject. 

I will hold an open meeting on the subject of history 
on February 20. If any one knows of a passage in our 
school books that ought not to be there, whether it be about 
evolution, atheism, radicalism or propaganda, he may come 
forward on that date and he will receive a hearing. If there 
appears to be merit in his complaint, I will look into it. 

I don’t want you to think that I am prejudging the 
matter. I have not made up my mind whether I believe the 
Darwin theory or not. If evolution is being incorrectly 
taught, it is probably due to the influences which we all 
know. 

The New York Times correspond- 
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Neither resolution nor amendment was voted on that day. 
A priest made the suggesticn that the elections for a new 
Parliament (called for by the London agreement) be post- 
poned for three years. De Valera eagerly took up the 
idea, alleging that, if elections were held at once, the Irish 
people would be voting in the dark. 

Collins in reply pointed out the danger to the Provisional 
Government in delay of the elections. Through the machi- 
nations of the Opposition the very slight majority in the 
Dail of the supporters of the London agreement might be 
destroyed; in which case the Provisional Government must 
resign. Some one suggested that Lloyd George might force 
an early election. Whereupon Collins displayed the de- 
fect of his qualities. “All I can say,” said he, “regarding 
Lloyd George is that, if there is any false dealing with us, 
I am not a Redmond or a Dillon to deal with.” One might 
get a little bored by these spurts of Michael Collins and by 
his bellicose lock of hair; and it might be observed that 
Redmond was a greater man than Collins has yet proved 
himself to be. At this point de Valera rose to make 
the characteristic observation that, if Lloyd George should 


‘ attempt to force immediate elections, the Dail, being still 


the sovereign body, would have the right to use the army to 

prevent them. 
The fact seems to be that Collins (in his extreme solici- 
tude not to appear unpatriotic or unconciliatory to the Re- 
publicans or subservient to Lloyd 





ent is good enough to explain the al- 
lusion in the last paragraph. It seems 
that Mr. Hirshfield has spoken in the 
vein of the Gracchi of “big interests, 
which desire to mislead and mystify 
people so as to retard the develop- 
ment of the brain of the common 
people and keep a monopoly of knowl- 
edge and skill as the possession of a 
hand-picked few.” 

The “open meeting on the subject 
of history” was duly held on the 
20th; but an account of its important 
results must be postponed. 


Brief Items 
Both the New York and the New 
Jersey Legislatures have passed the 
Port Authority bill, which is now be- 


fore the respective Governors. 
* cS * 





George) was swept off his feet, so 
that, when that unbending Republi- 
can, Charles Burgess, suggested ad- 
journment for three months, the Dail 
and Sinn Fein to function in the 
meantime, Collins did not merely ac- 
cede to the suggestion but strongly 
supported it. 

Finally Richard ‘Mulcahy offered a 
resolution directing the leaders of 
the two parties to meet that night 
and attempt an agreement to be sub- 
mitted to the convention the next day. 

The Republicans made very skillful 
use of the sentimental appeal for 
unity; but unity, as every one in the 
assembly knew, at the expense of the 
prospects of the Free State. 


* * * 


It is said that, when the Ard Fheis 








President Harding has nominated 
Secretary Hughes, Secretary Hoover, 
Senator Smoot, and Representative 
Theodore Burton, to be members of the Foreign Debt Fund- 
ing Commission. Secretary Mellon is ex officio a member. 

* ok * 

The Japanese Consul at San Francisco has been instruct- 
ed to refuse a visé to a passport for Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 
head of the Birth Control League, who is about to sail from 
San Francisco for the Far East in the interest of birth 
control. 


P. & A. Photos 


* * * 
Our force in Germany is to be further reduced to 169 
cfficers and 2,217 men. 


The British Empire 


The Ard Fheis 

HE great convention of delegates from all the Sinn Fein 
clubs was opened by de Valera, President of the Sinn 
Fein, at Dublin, on Tuesday. De Valera moved a resolution, 
of which the essence was that the Sinn Fein should adhere 
to the Republic. Griffith moved as an amendment that the 
Ard Fheis (the assembly of delegates) declare approval of 
the Dail Eireann’s acceptance of the London agreement. 


Edison at work on his 75th birthday 


adjourned overnight on Tuesday, few 
believed a compromise agreement be- 
tween the opposing leaders possible. 
But an agreement was reported to the convention the next 


day as follows: 

In order to avoid division of the Sinn Fein organization, 
to avert the danger to the country of an immediate election, 
and to give opportunity to the signatories to the London 
agreement to draft a constitution, so that when the people 
are asked to vote in an election to decide between the Repub- 
lie and the Free State the Constitution of the latter may 
be definitely before them, it is hereby agreed that: 

1. This Ard Fheis shall stand adjourned for three months. 

2. Meantime the officers’ board of the organization shall 
act as a standing committee; the Dail Eireann shall meet 
regularly and continue to function in all of its departments 
as before the signing of the articles of the London agree- 
ment, and no vote of the Dail Eireann shall be regarded as 
a party vote requiring the resignation of the President and 
the Cabinet; in the meantime no Parliamentary election 
shall be held, and when it is held the Constitution of the 
Free State shall be in its final form of agreement. 

3. That this agreement shall be submitted to the Ard 
Fheis, and, if approved, shall be binding. 


The agreement was enthusiastically approved by the con- 
vention. It is thought that the discussion above of the first 
day’s proceedings of the Ard Fheis furnishes a sufficient 
comment on the agreement. Though direct reference to the 
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Provisional Government is delicately avoided in the docu- 
ment quoted, it is thought to be the understanding that a 
vote in the Dail Eireann adverse to the supporters of the 
London agreement should not be regarded as calling for the 


-resignation of the Provisional Government. 


The “reaction’”’ of Lloyd George, the British Parliament, 
and the British people, to the action of the Ard Fheis, will 
be noted with interest. The “Irish Free State Act of 1922,” 
now under consideration by the British Parliament, calls 
for immediate elections to a new Southern Parliament 
which should act as a constituent assembly. By the Ard 
Fheis agreement the “signatories to the London agreement” 
are to draft the constitution, but presumably it will be 
moulded by debate in the Dail Eireann. 


A New Offer to Egypt 
It is reported that Lord Allenby, British High Commis- 
sioner in Egypt and the Sudan, who has been in London in 
consultation with the Cabinet concerning the Egyptian situ- 
ation, is returning to Egypt with proposals closely based 
on the recommendations of the Milner Commission, which 
were as follows (Associated Press digest) : 

1. Recognition by Great Britain of the independence of 
Egypt and her safeguard against foreign aggression. 

2. Acknowledgement by Egypt of Great Britain’s privileged 
position in the Nile Valley and assurance of free access by 
Great Britain to Egyptian territory in case of war. 

3. Maintenance of a British garrison in the sphere of the 
Suez Canal, probably at Kantara. 

4. Control by Egypt of her foreign relations, subject to her 
not making treaties at variance with British policy, Egypt 
also to have her own diplomatic representatives abroad. 

5. Abolition of the capitulations and the veto on legisla- 
tion affecting foreigners to be vested in High Commissioners ; 
closing of the consular courts and transfer of their jurisdic- 
tion to mixed tribunals. 

6. The system of advisers in the different Egyptian Minis- 
tries to cease, but-a British official to be appointed to carry 
out the operations of the Public Debt Commission and an- 
other to look after legislation affecting foreigners. 

%. Rights of British officials in the Egyptian service to 
be safeguarded and compensation provided. 


France 
A Mare’s Nest 


HE French Government has emphatically and cate- 
gorically denied the German reports alleging an im- 
portant accord between Paris and Moscow. The Teutonic 
imagination was set going by the fact that for a day or 
two Poincaré and Chicherin were in wireless conversa- 
tion. It seems that some months ago the French Cham- 
ber voted a sum for Russian relief. That sum has not 
been expended because of lack of satisfactory guarantees 
from the Soviet Government that relief supplies would 
reach their destination. Poincaré was trying to obtain the 
required guarantees. 


The Devastated Regions 


The French Minister for the Liberated Regions has 
given out the following statistics of reconstruction in those 
regions: 

Of 280,147 houses destroyed and 422,736 damaged, 335,- 

479 had been restored at January 1. 

Of 53,976 kilometres of roads destroyed, 31,965 kilometres 
had been put in repair at October 1 last. 

Of 1,112 kilometres of navigable streams destroyed, 1,027 
have been made navigable. 

Of 4,084 industrial establishments destroyed, 3,986 have 

been operating since October 1. 

Of 3,337,000 hectares of land devastated, 2,009,593 hec- 
tares have been restored. 


A Striking Statement by Senator King 
Senator King made the following statement to the 
United States Senate the other day: 


France has a population of 40,000,000. The war destroyed 
more than 1,000,000 of her best men and disabled more than 
1,500,000 others. Her indebtedness exceeds $63,000,000,000 
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and the total value of her property, public and private, is 

less than $75,000,000,000. Let us never forget the sacrifices 

of France in the great war and let us always remember the 

frightful devastation that she suffered. 

Prohibition and Marshal Foch 

It has been claimed that Marshal Foch was through his - 
visit to the United States converted to prohibition. The 
matter is important. This is what that supreme soldier 
and honest gentleman has to say about it (an interview in 
Le Petit Parisien, as translated in the New York Times). 
The attitude of the Marshal is the classic Greek one: 
“Nothing in excess.” 

The truth is that I drink two glasses of wine with every 
meal—two glasses of Bordeaux. That’s not too much, I 
think, but it is enough, and in all things I like a reasonable 
measure. Without being anything of a gourmet, without 
having a marked ‘preference for any special cuisine, I have 
an appetite and eat well—and quickly. It is not good to 
sacrifice too much to the beast. And, anyhow, I am always 
in a hurry to get back to my pipe. My pipe is my vice. 


Germany 
Wirth Gets a Reprieve 
UNDRY .-dispatches would have us believe that Chan- 
cellor Wirth’s “crisis” was “bogus, flimflam, bunk.” 

It wasn’t exactly that. The following seem to be the 
facts: Wirth still keeps the precarious support of the 
People’s Party, and so the Independent Socialists remain 
in opposition. He got the vote of confidence from the 
Reichstag for which he asked, on the 15th; but not only be- 
cause the People’s Party supported him, but also because 
the Independent Socialists abstained from voting. They 
could have defeated him, but refrained chiefly because they 
were patriotic enough to accept the argument that a 
change of administration on the eve of the Genoa Con- 
ference would be disastrous. Wirth probably has a lease 
of life until after the Conference (unless the latter is un- 
scionably delayed), but then he will have to resume the 
fight for his official head. 

According to another source (which has usually been 
found less trustworthy than the one on which the above 
was based), Wirth does not retain the precarious support 
of the People’s Party, who voted adversely on the “vote of 
confidence”; he managed barely to win on that challenge 
through the abstention from voting of a part of the Inde- 
pendent Socialists. This informant is certain that Wirth 
cannot get his taxation programme past the Reichstag. 

The question as to the alignment which gave Wirth his 
dubious triumph is not of supreme importance at present. 
The important fact is that a majority of the Reichstag 
propose to keep Wirth on the job until after the Genoa 
Conference. Whether until after the Conference the Allies 
will forbear to press Wirth (supposing his tax proposals 
voted down by the Reichstag, or voted in fatally mutilated 
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form, or supposing no action in expectation of Conference Hoover on Russian Relief 

results) ; remains to be seen. Ultimately Wirth may have In his report to the President upon the administration of 
to choose between surrender at discretion to the People’s relief for Russia, Mr. Hoover said grimly: 

Party (whose policy has hitherto been to fulfill only under The famine is proving of even larger dimensions than 
extreme compulsion) and surrender at discretion to the anticipated, for the agricultural decadence outside the special 
radical Independent Socialists, who would fulfill by con- drought region of the Volga Basin is so severe in some 
fiscating capital. The situation is almost incredibly com- places as to amount to famine. The amounts of food esti- 


. =e . mated by the Soviet authorities as being available for towns 
plicated. A confident analysis is out of the question. in the non-drought area seem to have been much over- 


estimated. 

The neck of the bottle in relief to the drought area is port 
facilities and transportation inside Russia. It is impossible 
to determine at this moment what quantities can be handled, 
because the maximum pressure upon ports and railways 
will not occur until the large arrivals during this month. 


Listen to Dr. Wirth! 
Listen to Dr. Wirth, the German Chancellor: 


We are not going to Genoa with a dagger under our cloak 


and perfidious intentions, but with our visor raised and with 
a device representing the program of the conference—‘an 
Entente of all nations, rich or poor, victors or vanquished, 
with the common aim of re-establishment of international 
economic relations.” 


Already the Soviet transportation authorities have requested 
that the rate of dispatch (now 5,000 tons daily) should be 
slowed down owing to their inability to handle such large 
quantities, and already there have been congestion and delays 
at some points. American transportation and port experts 


have been sent in the hope of increasing the volume of move- 
ment. Both Finnish and Polish Governments have offered 
free railway transport during the past few days, and some 

increase can be had by using their ports. 
The intensity of the famine is undoubtedly beyond any 
capacity of the accessible ports and railways, even if ship- 
ments were expanded considerably. 


This is a far cry from Schrecklichkeit, at least “in prin- 
ciple.” 
The German Press Waxes Metaphorical 
Lloyd George’s speech of the other day to the British 


Congress of Coalition Liberals, in 
which he indirectly, but none the less 
surely, referred to Poincaré as a 
man of “rigid views, who dislikes 
facing realities,” drew from the Teu- 
tonic press torrents of mixed meta- 
phor in praise thereof. The follow- 
ing, by Theodore Wolff, of the Tage- 
blatt, is a pretty specimen (N. Y. 
Times translation) : 


We must take Lloyd George’s 
speech as a harbinger of sunrise, 
without forgetting that we several 
times erroneously believed we saw 
the aurora. But while the world in- 
sistently demands salvation from the 
present circumstances, Poincaré and 
his confederates sit behind their ,can- 
non and produce hate. That must 
prove bad business in the long run, 
for the demand for this export mer- 
chandise of hate is visibly diminishing. 


Russia 
What Anti-Bolshevist Russians 
Think 

HE attitude of the Liberal anti- 
Bolshevist Russians toward 

the Genoa Conference is well ex- 
pressed in the following from a 
speech by Prof. Paul N. Miliukov, 
who was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Kerensky’s Provisional Gov- 


In consequence there will be a great 





death roll under any present probable 
internal movement in Russia. 
The Dairen Negotiations 

There is a report (to which too 
much credence need not be given, for 
so many reports on these negotia- 
tions have proved false) that the 
representatives of Japan and the 
Far Eastern Republic, who have 
been in parley so long at Dairen, are 
near agreement. The report adds 
that the Japanese conditions for 
withdrawal of Japanese troops are 
very severe. Here (if the report is 
correct) is the first beneficent result 
from the Washington Conference; 
that the Siberians recognize that no 
help is forthcoming from the United 
States, that there is no prospect of 
better terms from Japan, that fur- 
ther negotiations would be futile, 
that they had best accept the terms 
offered, in fear of worse should they 
demur. _ Does this mean war, and, 
if so, when? 

A later report states that the 
Soviet Russian representatives at 
Dairen have handed an ultimatum to 
the Japanese representatives, de- 


ernment: 


If the Genoa Conference takes 
place, it will illustrate once more the 
impossibility of bridging the chasm 
between Bolshevism and civilization. 





manding that Japan carry out at 
once her promises made at the Wash- 
ington Conference respecting Si- 
beria. (These promises carried no 
date.) 








It may result only in disappointment 
for the business cireles and in 
strengthening of the Bolsheviki, whose 
power is nearing its logical end. The 
material resources upon which it 
rested are near exhaustion. The 
Bolsheviki are badly in need of a loan. It is naive to expect 
that they would spend the credits secured for the economic 
reconstruction of Russia. Such reconstruction is impossible 
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without the establishment of the personal security and legal. 


order which would safeguard lives and property. The Bol- 
shevist régime lacks even primitive and elementary condi- 
tions of civilized intercourse that Russia possessed since the 
time of Peter the Great. The loan they ask for is needed 
for a temporary upkeep of their much dilapidated machinery 
of domination. It cannot and it will not be efficiently em- 
ployed, as even the minimum changes necessary would destroy 
the Bolshevist power. Continuation in power is their only 
aim, and they will not accept any condition which would 
even remotely menace that aim. 


Frank Wild, an old associate of Shackleton, 
who succeeds to the command of the “Quest” 
and will continue to the Antarctic 


What’s Become of the 


‘* Association of Nations’ ”? 


N his speech closing the Washington Conference the 

President made the following statement, which may or 

may not indicate that he still clings to his idea of an asso- 
ciation of nations: , 


Since this conference of nations has pointed with unanim- 
ity to the way of peace today, like conferences in the future, 
under appropriate conditions and with aims both well con- 
ceived and definite, may illumine the highways and byways 
of human activity. The torches of undefstanding have been 
lighted and they ought to glow and encircle the globe. 


At worst, doubtless the model of the association, like that 
of Plato’s Republic, has been laid up in Heaven. 
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“The Love for the Three Oranges”—J eritza—Philharmonic Concert 
By W. J. Henderson 


stage of the Manhattan Opera House on the evening 

of February 14. The name of this confusing vision 
is “The Love for the Three Oranges.” A friendly audience 
contemplated the revelation with sympathy and introduced 
its laughter and applause with the taste and discrimination 
of a political reporter recording for a waiting world the 
eloquence of some distinguished statesman. Mr. Prokofieff’s 
creation mightily disturbed the critical waters and an amus- 
ing diversity of opinion enlivened the columns of the news- 
papers. 

The venerable sages who have written. musical comment 
for thirty or forty years admitted that the thing was funny, 
but declared that it was not an opera. The young gentle- 
men and still younger ladies who have not yet recovered 
from their astonishment at finding themselves empowered 
to determine the fate of operas, symphonies, and virtuosi 
asserted that it was a good show and that they enjoyed it. 
The simple truth is that Mr. Prokofieff has used in his own 
way the materials of fairy tales of Gozzi, constructed a bom- 
bastic and pretentious burlesque on grand opera itself, set 
it to modern music which sharpens the point of the burlesque 
by the ancient process of treating with impressive solemnity 
ridiculous utterances and actions, and has given us a jolly 
musical extravaganza, which might be performed with 
propriety in a Broadway theatre—if it were not for the 
music. The work reaches over the border line between pure 
burlesque and real opera buffa with Mr. Prokofieff’s music, 
which belongs to that new world inhabited by the children 
of Stravinsky. 

The whole thing is loosely jointed, uncertain in point and 
wanting in dramatic cohesiveness. It contains delightfully 
amusing incidents; but as a whole it is ponderous in matter, 
prolix in method and unsatisfying as an entertainment. 
About the music little can be said except that here and there, 
as in the march and in the chorus of the last scene, it has 
some rhythmic incisiveness. But no person in the drama 
sings anything that can be remembered. This is not aston- 
ishing, because there is no genuine human emotion or even 
sentiment in the work, and without these opera music has 
no nourishment. There is some clever scoring, but any one 
can score in these days. 

The scenery of Boris Anisfeld was a triumph of ingenuity, 
fantasy, and appropriateness. This was indeed one of the 
chief attractions of the opera. Those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Anisfeld’s art know that it is never happier than 
when it roams in an impossible realm. The members of 
Miss Garden’s company concerned in the performance of 
the work covered themselves with glory, strange garments, 
and dust. Desire Defrere achieved the highest distinction 
of the evening when he turned a somersault over the pros- 
trate body of a ponderous basso. And this is “grand opera” 
entirely up to date. 


NES PROKOFIEFF’S dream found its way to the 


N the field of opera no other new flowers have appeared. 
The performances at the two houses go on with the 
regularity of the days of the month and there is nothing 
to discuss. True, Miss Garden did present “Tannhiuser,” 
but the performance was so bad that it was unworthy of 
serious comment. The incursions of the distinguished 
general director into the domain of German opera have not 
been triumphant. The “Tristan und Isolde” production 
Was regrettable; the “Tannhauser” was lamentable. Mean- 
while the Metropolitan is preparing to produce Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan Tutte,” which may possibly be lost in the vasty 





spaces of that comedy-destroying house. However, let us 
not anticipate the event, but wait to see what we shall see. 


ENTION of the Metropolitan reminds one that Leo 
Slezak, the tall Czech tenor who sang there some 
years ago, has published a little book in which he teéils 
how he came to this country and discovered that great 
national institution ‘the press agent. Which serves to 
remind us that Mme. Jeritza comes to us from the same 
city and the same opera house as Slezak came from. Per- 
haps he “put her wise” before she started. It looks as if 
he had. She has made no new sensations on the stage, 
but she is promising to give us another if they will only 
let her sing Salome, whom she will transform into a sweet 
little girl playing with a dolly. But alas! Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza has hardened his heart and avowed his belief that 
there is nothing in “Salome,” not even in a doll-baby 
version. 

It might be interesting, however, to observe the tall 
Viennese soubrette masquerading as an innocent Salome. 
Of course, the text would remain, but possibly the admir- 
able artist is of the opinion that Americans are un- 
acquainted with either Wilde’s drama or the German 
translation of it made for the use of Richard Strauss. 
The customary attitude of distinguished visitors from 
abroad is familiar to inhabitants of the United States. 
They all arrive bearing precious gifts of information 
which are to enrich the minds of the money-chasers of the 
Western world. But the information that Wilde’s Salome 
can be represented as an ingenuous maiden who does not 
understand the significance of the words which she ad- 
dresses to Jokanaan is perhaps greater than we can bear. 


HERE has been little, indeed almost nothing, in the 
concert world to call for comment since the last was 
made here. Perhaps nothing has contained more meaning 
than the fact that Willem Mengelberg on Saturday even- 
ing, Februry 18, conducted a Philharmonic concert in 
Carnegie Hall to one of the smallest audiences of the season. 
This fact is in no way discreditable to Mr. Mengelberg or 
the Philharmonic. It is merely one of those straws which 
indicate the movement of the wind. The astonishing news- 
paper sensationalism of last season has deserted Mr. 
Mengelberg and concentrated itself on Mme. Jeritza. The 
public, which dearly loves excitement, has been dis- 
appointed at its own inability to continue uttering loud 
cheers every time Mr. Mengelberg appeared on the plat- 
form. All of which is a great pity. Mr. Mengelberg is 
a fine conductor. He is just as admirable now as he was 
last winter. If he had been treated in a dignified manner 
then, critically considered and judiciously praised, he 
would now undoubtedly be marching steadily along the 
highway to future popularity. But sensational head- 
lines and critical consideration do not consort well. Mr. 
Mengelberg no longer yields headlines. Therefore let us 
“play up’ Mme. Jeritza. In the winter of 1922-23 the 
trumpet of newspaper fame will be blown for still another 
headliner. It is a noble pursuit. 


SONATA for violin and piano by Ottorino Respighi, 
A one of the young Italian composers, was produced 
a few days ago by Bronislaw Huberman, the violinist. 
The work proved to be interesting. There is a promise in 
the activities of these new Italians who have broken away 
from the traditions of their country and endeavored to 
achieve success in some field outside that of opera. 
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Why: I Have My Own Garden 


By Henry T. Finck 
(Author of “Gardening With Brains’ ) 


for example, and Amsterdam Avenue—have a green- 

grocer at almost every corner, or between corners. 
In front of these stores are exhibited fruits and vegetables 
- in all stages, from freshness to decay. Dust blows on them, 
and usually little or nothing is done to keep the fierce heat 
of the sun from wilting them. Vegetables thus exposed 
and desiccated are not the kind that tempt the appetite or 
digest easily. Is it a wonder that doctors and dietitians 
constantly feel it their duty to exhort American families 
to eat more of the health-giving vegetables? French and 
Italian families do not have to be admonished. 

It isn’t merely a question of epicurism, or of appetite 
and digestibility. There is also a direct loss in food value. 
It has been chemically demonstrated that corn, for in- 
stance, loses 30 per cent. of its sugar content in the first 
twenty-four hours after it has been pulled from the stalk 
and 25 per cent. more the next twenty-four hours. As you 
seldom can buy, at the corner grocer’s, corn that isn’t a 
day or two old, you are cheated out of half its food value. 
The loss of flavor, too, is regrettable. No one enjoys 
wilted dry corn as much as fresh, juicy cobs; and the more 
you enjoy a meal the easier it is to digest it and build up 
bodily strength. 

The only way to make certain of juicy, flavory, digest- 
ible vegetables is to have your own garden. If you are 
rich and have an acre of fertile soil and a gardener or 
two, raise all your vegetables. But if your grounds are 
limited, it is foolish to waste space and labor on potatoes, 
cabbages, pumpkins, celery, onions, oyster plants, parsnips. 
All those can be bought in an edible condition at the 
grocer’s. But you will never know, unless you raise them 
yourself, how delicious garden peas and beans, radishes, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, lettuce and romaine, okra, spinach, 
carrots, beets, and, above all, corn and asparagus can be. 

Rapid transit to the table is the secret of having delicious 
vegetables of the perishable kind. For one o’clock lunch 
or dinner, peas, corn, asparagus, and baby beans should 
not be picked before ten or eleven o’clock. An English 
lady, who taught me some secrets of epicurean gardening 
and cooking, used to take along a pan of water into which 
she stuck the bottoms of asparagus stalks the instant she 
cut them. 

Of course, if you allow your cook to boil your vegetables, 
home-grown or bought, you lose most of their precious 
mineral salts and “vitamines,” unless the water in which 


S = streets in New York—Third and Eighth avenues 


they are boiled is saved for making soup. Vegetables 


should preferably be steamed. 

Within the last few years it has been demonstrated that 
food minerals, such as greens, legumes, and other veg- 
etables provide in abundance, are the most important of 
all the ingredients of our diet. They particularly abound 
in raw vegetables. Everybody eats radishes, melons, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes, celery, lettuce uncooked; but few know 
that baby peas and carrots are far more delicious raw 
than cooked; and so are yellow turnips, sweet corn, and 
asparagus tips. All these, of course, must be very young 
to be juicy and palatable; and in that condition you can 
get them only when you have your own garden. 

Are there any other reasons for having one’s own gar- 
den? Plenty of them. For one, there’s economy. 

Many a fisherman has been laughed at for using up a 
dollar’s worth of tackle to get a few small trout. An 
amateur gardener, in the same way, may be ridiculed for 
spending $50 to raise $20 worth of vegetables. Yet, like 
the fisherman, he will feel that he has got his money’s 
worth. 

That’s not economy, to be Sure; but it is economy to 
buy a pound of Golden Bantam corn, with a dollar’s worth 
of fertilizer, and grow table corn enough to last a family 
of five or six two months. Every single kernel of corn 
yields two ears, with several hundred kernels each. Your 
$1.50 will yield at least a thousand cobs of corn. At the 
average city price for a dozen ears that means a saving of 
$30. Is that economy? 

With a nickel’s worth of lettuce or romaine seed you 
can raise two hundred heads, which, in the city markets, 
would cost 10 to 20 cents each, or more. How about coun- 
try markets? There are none for perishable vegetables. 
You must either grow them yourself or have them sent 
from the city, in which case they are hardly fit to eat. 
Yet the doctor urgently advises you to eat a lot of them. 
Ergo, every man should be his own gardener. 

Not being a millionaire, I do not feel that I could spend 
a dollar or more daily for two quarts of shelled green peas. 
Up ‘in Maine my garden yields, for an outlay of three or 
four dollars in seed and fertilizer, a daily quart or two of 
shelled peas for six or eight successive weeks. I call that 
economy. 

It makes me think of the good old times, a third of a 
century ago, when my sister, in Southern California, 
bought for ten or fifteen cents all the vegetables needed 
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for a family of four. If she bought fifteen cents’ worth, 
the Chinaman who brought them in his cart threw in a 
bunch of celery or radishes or a big juicy cucumber for 
good measure. 

-Let me briefly dwell on two other good reasons for hav- 
ing your own garden if you possibly can: health and 
pleasure. 

Not one person in ten—perhaps it would be safe to say 
not more than one in fifty—gets sufficient exercise out- 
doors. Indoors we are often wiser than the Orientals,» 
who, too lazy to bestir themselves, always have their 
dancing done for them by professionals. We have such 
professionals, too, in the theatres; but at social gatherings, 
at any rate, everyone does his or her own dancing. Yet 
at our outdoor games there are from a thousand to fifty 
thousand lazily looking on while the baseball nine or the 
cricket or the football eleven does all the exercising. 

Golf is different; but golf is not for the many. Every- 
body, however, who is not imprisoned in a large city can 
have a small garden. If it’s only twenty by fifty feet, it 
provides for several hours of daily exercise of the most 
healthful sort. 

Spading, hoeing, weeding, sowing, watering and gather- 
ing the crops are the diverse kinds of healthful exercise 
you get in the garden. Together they train every muscle 
in the body and you need not indulge in tiresomely monot- 
onous gymnasium stunts or hateful parlor gymnastics, none 
of which bring as much vitalizing oxygen into the lungs as 
gardening does, because it is always in the open. 

To increase still further the healthfulness of gardening 


you should indulge in deep breathing all the time, especially . 


when hoeing or spading. Take several sniffs (always 
through the nose) of air till the lungs are full; then 
rapidly and forcibly expel this air till nothing seems to be 


The Furnishings 
By Robert 


HE well-planned garden, using the term in its broader 
T' sense as signifying all the ornamental parts of the 
grounds, is somewhat analogous to the rooms in the 
house itself. There are the green carpets of grass under- 
foot, the baseboard of low shrubs or flowers marking the 
boundaries, the tinted or variegated wall patterns of the 
taller plants, the blue ceiling of the sky spanning the 
whole. There are, or should be, bits of decoration here and 
there comparable to floor-lamps and mantel ornaments, and, 
most important of all, comfortable, well-placed pieces of 
furniture where we can sit at ease and enjoy the beauty of 
our surroundings. 

After all, the garden is a place for outdoor living. Work 
in it we must, if it is to be a success. But when the labor 
is over, do we not deserve the comfortable enjoyment of its 
fruits? Who wants to run through a garden, or stand 
punctiliously and inspect it in a sort of dress parade? 
No—to appreciate your garden fully you must sit down 
to it. 

Garden furnishings fall naturally into two general 
classes: the practical as well as ornamental things, such 
as summer-houses, arbors, seats and tables, bird-baths; 
and the purely ornamental, which include sun-dials, foun- 
tains, gazing globes, and statuary. Perhaps the clearest 
direct approach to a presentation of the subject will be to 
take up each of these main groups in turn and discuss it 
somewhat in detail. 

In the scheme of almost every suburban or country home, 
and in many city ones as well, there is place for some sort 
of warm-weather outdoor shelter where we may read or sip 
tea, or just loaf at ease and listen to the undercurrents 
of the garden’s voice. A vine-covered pergola, perhaps, 
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left in the lungs. If you do that you can spade or hoe 
twice as long without feeling tired or having your heart 
beat too fast. It’s truly marvelous; and the reason of 
course is that you get into your lungs twice as much oxygen 
to redden your blood as by the usual shallow breathing. 

As for the pleasure of gardening, I know few things to 
equal it. Are you a father or a mother, or an aunt or an 
uncle? If so, you know that there is endless pleasure in 
watching the tots growing up and gradually unfolding all 
their human qualities. It’s the same with plants, be they 
flowering plants or vegetables. 

If you are rich and have a gardener, it isn’t quite the 
same thing. You should plant the seeds yourself, water 
the ground and pull out the weeds with your own hands; 
then you will enjoy their daily growth and wear a per- 
petual smile when they begin to blossom. 

Choose flowering plants that will appeal to your sense 
of smell, as well as to your eyes. There are plenty of 
them. Try sweet peas, pansies, nasturtiums, nicotiana, 


- petunias, stocks, wallflowers, marigolds, carnations, rose 


geraniums, phlox (annual and perennial), peonies, hya- 
cinths, daffodils, roses, lilacs, lilies, wistarias, honeysuckles, 
and so on—there are dozens of them which you can try 
and enjoy. 

If you are a beginner, you must be told that the four 
indispensable tools are hoe, spade, trowel, and rake. Your 
soil should be dark and rich; if too light or too heavy, it 
should be enriched with humus (or decayed vegetable mat- 
ter). In dry weather water your plants till the lowest tips 
of their roots are wet. After a heavy 1ain break up the 
crust that forms, so as to let in the air which the roots 
need. And when the flowers come, pick them, or the seed 
capsules, daily; in this way the plants will blossom. twice 
as long. 


of Your Garden 


S. Lemmon 


with a cool brick or flagged floor, a table and a few com- 
fortable chairs, or perhaps a regular summer-house whose 
roof will shed the heaviest shower and avert the hottest 
sun. It will be open at the sides, of course, so that we may 
look out along flower-lined paths and catch every breath of 
fragrant breeze. Well away from the house, too, so that its 
individuality and importance as a feature will not be 
dwarfed by the larger structure. 

Such a retreat -may be made in various ways and of 
divers materials. Round wooden posts and squared tim- 
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bers for the roof are usually best for the pergola, although 
concrete and sometimes stone can be used for the pillars 
with equally good effect. Climbing roses can scale the up- 
rights and explore the top, mitigating the rather stark 
architectural effect of the unmasked structure. Ten feet 
is a good average height. Whatever style may be decided 
upon, do not feel that you must have a pergola just because 
your neighbor has one. Among the most incongruous and, 
unfortunately, frequent pieces of so-called garden ornament 
is the pergola which stands forth unadorned in the middle of 
an otherwise excellent lawn, fairly screaming for the at- 
tention which it does not deserve. 

The tea or summer-house is safer from the standpoint of 
good taste, for it can be made to fit into the scheme of 
things as logically as the garage or any other outbuilding. 
Yet there are restrictions on its design which may not 
appear at first glance. More than any other type of gar- 
den fixture it should harmonize with the architectural style 
and color effect of the house. A white clapboard house and 


a brick or rustic wood summer-house can never result in ~ 


the unity of general scheme which should characterize 
every home grounds, especially if medium-sized or small. 

The same principle governs the selection of detached 
garden seats, tables, benches, and other unsheltered pieces. 
Carry the architecture of the house into the architecture of 
the garden, and you will have caught one of the most im- 
portant elements of success. 

The rules for the placing of these smaller pieces of true 
furniture are simple. First, they should be in spots where 
people would naturally like to stop to enjoy nearby flower 
beds, look down into the depths of lily pool or fountain, or 
merely take refuge from the hot sun in the shade of some 
fine old tree. Here an inviting grouping of the pieces, if 
there are several, will greatly enhance their effectiveness. 

Simplicity of design and strength of material and con- 
struction are vital to the success and satisfaction which our 
garden accessories give us. The formal French or Italian 
or English garden may justify ornateness in its furnish- 
ings, but not so the great bulk of ours here in America. 
The more closely we adhere to that substantial, wholesome 
air of unadorned sincerity which characterizes our plant- 
ings the wiser we shall be. Well-painted, solid pine, wrought 
iron without complicated filigree work, and classically sim- 
ple concrete—these are the materials for 90 per cent. of 
our garden furniture that is intended to remain in vir- 
tually the same place during the whole season. 

It is perhaps within the scope suggested by the title of 
this article to mention rose arches, arbors, and trellises, for 
in a sense they are pieces of garden furniture. One excel- 
lent combination in this class is the white wooden seat, 
curved or straight, with a wooden lattice hood over which 
the roses are trained. Such a piece had best go at the end 
of one of the walks, or some other place where one nat- 
urally looks for a full stop in both progress and view. 
Another variation from the usual arbor can be made by 
setting up galvanized piping in a square or circle, bending 
the upper ends together to form a sort of roof which, cov- 
ered with heavy woven wire fencing, and planted with 
pink or white Dorothy Perkins roses, will make a literal 
rose house. 
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Smaller than any of these things, but calling for just as 
much wisdom in their selection and location, are the sun- 
dials, gazing globes, bird-baths, bits of statuary, and other 
garden ornaments of esthetic rather than utilitarian ap- 
peal. They are the mantel and table decorations of our 
outdoor room, the things which we do not actually need 
but which add immeasurably to the completeness of the 
whole. 

It follows, therefore, that they should be so placed that 
they fulfill their real function as accents and focal points 
of interest in the garden scheme. What they really accom- 
plish, though we may not realize it as we look at them, 
is to catch our attention by their very contrast with the 
evanescent character of their flower surroundings. There 
is something firm and enduring about them which stabil- 
izes our impressions and helps us to view the surround- 
ings in their true perspective. 

In general, sun-dial, gazing globe, pottery urn, or stone 
oil jar should stand apart from the actual flower or shrub 
planting while still retaining the latter as a background. 
Not so with the bird-bath, which calls for seclusion simply 
because birds are naturally shy and do not care to venture 
far away from sheltering foliage. 

As for statuary—well, be careful! Shun bronze deer, 
wrought iron mastiffs, and similar mid-Victorian atrocities 
as you would the plague. A really good and thoroughly 
artistic small fountain figure may be worked in, or per- 
haps a Pan’s head half hidden among the leaves. But un- 
less your garden is spacious and formal, hold back your 
statuary desires with a very firm hand. 

Moderation and restraint—these are the keynotes of 
success in furnishing the garden. Every piece you put in 
must have complete justification, whether utilitarian or 
westhetic. The flowers and shrubs of which our gardens 
are made are the most true, sincere creations of the 
world. Whatever of the artificial we may decree shall 
live with them must serve as adjuncts, not insults, to their 
beauty. 
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A Little Primer for the Garden-Lover 
By Gardner Teall 


desire so strong, and so like to Covetousness, as 

that one which I have had always, that I might 
be master at last of a small house and a large garden, 
with very moderate conveniences joined to them, and 
there dedicate the remainder of my life to the Culture 
of them and study of Nature.” It was Cowley who 
declared 

“God the first garden made, and the first city, Cain.” 

A garden is a necessary adjunct of the true home, other- 
wise the premises is merely a dwelling. Those who do 
not love gardens—and there are few such—will turn a 
deaf ear to the praises one sings of the delights of 
planting and of watching growing things. Those who 
do love gardens need hardly be reminded of the en- 
chantments that await their enthusiasms with the ad- 
vent of each new season. But there are many who, like 
Cowley, have been denied the gardens for which they 
long, or whose hope of having a garden is just about to 
be realized, and it is to such that I would whisper the 
magic word “catalogues” both as solace and as inspira- 
tion. What would the world do without the catalogues 
cf seedsmen and nurserymen! What a boon these are 
to garden-lovers! What delectable excursions one may 
take in their pages, and what time-savers they are 
with their crowded columns of useful hints and garden- 
ing directions! These generous horticulturist-suppliers 
do not keep their trade-secrets hidden away; they tell 
you all they know about garden-making and seem to feel 
that their mission in life is to make gardening as easy 
for you as possible. Bless them, and may they prosper! 
To let Spring trip into your midst without sending for a 
seedsman’s catalogue or the nurseryman’s list before it is 
too late is to remain without the pale, and this little 
primer is not for such! 


Garden Planning 


HE experienced garden-maker need not be told that 
no garden primarily for pleasure should be so 
planned that its care throughout a season requires an 
amount of attention that the owner does not feel able or 
equal to give it. One should never plan for a garden 
that cannot be kept up with comfort and without exhaus- 
tion. This does not, of course, apply to those gardens 
which are planted solely for profit or to supply necessities. 
On the other hand, many a garden is under-planted. Noth- 
ing is sadder than an unnecessarily “stingy-looking” gar- 
den, a garden of plants too far apart, of plants misplaced. 
A good garden requires both care and thought, but what 
cther thing in the way of recreation yields so much pleas- 
ure for the time spent in its pursuit! The amateur garden- 
maker should decide upon the amount of time at his disposal 
for gardening, and regulate the planning in accordance. 
Even if one has an experienced gardener to help, there are 
still certain things the true garden-lover will wish to do 
for himself, and there is no gardening satisfaction quite 
like that of owning a lovely garden that one has brought 
to its perfection through personal care. 

Individual tastes and individual needs will, of course, 
also influence the planning of a garden, and individual gar- 
dening hobbies will play their réles in garden-making. One 
will devote his main attention to bulbs, another to Dahlias, 
another to Peonies, another to Gladioli, and so on, just as 
one garden-maker devotes herself to annuals and her neigh- 
bor to perennials. But whatever sort of garden hobby 
one has, or however eclectic one’s taste may be, the garden 


ie poet Cowley once wrote “I never had any other 


should be made an inviting place, large or small, not merely 
a growing place, a spot where flowers and vegetables are 
“raised” for the obvious ends of cutting and of eating. Let 
the garden be so planned, when possible, as to seem an 
cutdoor home, a place in which to commune with oneself 
and nature. To do this we must give garden-planning the 
careful attention we give house-planning and interior dec- 
oration. Arrangement, form, and color all count. 


Color in the Garden 


OLOR is coming to play more and more an important 
part in planning the season’s garden of flowering an- 
nuals, and in plans for the permanent perennial beds and 
borders. The following list of flowers arranged in color- 
groups should prove helpful to the garden-lover who has in 
mind certain color-effects to be attained. Many species, of 
course, such as the Sweet Pea, Verbena, Phlox, etc., are 
found in many different colors, and so are repeated in the 
list below. With those flowers which have variegated color- 
ing, such as Clintonia (Downingia) pulchella, Gilia tricolor, 
the perennial Glaucium, etc., no attempt is here made to 
designate the varying tints in a single blossom. It will 
also be noted that where there are both annual and peren- 
nial varieties of a species these are given in both lists. 


ANNUALS 


White: Acroclium, Ageratum, Aster, Balsam, Calendula 
pluvalis, California Poppy (Eschscholtzia), Campanula, 
Candytuft, Centaurea, Chrysanthemum, Clarkia, Clary, Col- 
linsia, Convolvulus, Cosmos, Delphinium, Fenzlia, Forget- 
Me-Not, Four O’Clock, Dianthus, Gilia, Godetia, Gomphrena 
(Globe Amaranth), Gypsophila, Helichrysum, Ipomea, 
Jacobea, Lavatera, Leptosiphon, Lobelia, Love-In-A-Mist 
(Nigella), Lupinus, Malecomia (Virginia Stock), Malope, 
Matricaria, Nemesia, Nemophila, Nicotiana, Nolana, Nyc- 
terinia, Petunia, Phlox, Poppy, Portulaca, Scabiosa, Schizan- 
thus, Snapdragon, Specularia, Stock, Sweet Pea, Torenia, 
Verbena, Whitlavia, Xeranthemum and Zinnia. 

Blue: Ageratum, Aster, Blue Lace Flower, Campanula, 
Centaurea, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Cygnoglossum, Delphin- 
ium, Dracocephalum, Forget-Me-Not, Gilia, Ipomoea, Kaul- 
fussia, Leptosiphon, Lobelia, Love-In-A-Mist (Nigella), Lu- 
pinus, Meliotus, Nemesia, Nemophila, Nolana,. Petunia, 
Phlox, Salvia, Specularia, Stock, Sweet Pea, Torenia, Ver- 
bena and Whitlaria. 

Purple, Violet, Lilac, or Mauve: Abronia, Aster, Balsam, 
Candytuft, Centaurea, Clary, Collinsia, Convolvulus, Del- 
phinium, Erodium, Helichrysum, Ipomeea, Jacobea, Lava- 
tera, Leptosiphon, Petunia, Phlox, Portulaca, Salpiglossis, 
Scabiosa, Schizanthus, Stock, Sweet Pea, Verbena and 
Xeranthemum. 


Yellow: Adonis, Balsam, Bartonia Calendula, California 
Poppy (Eschscholtzia), Calliopsis, Celosia, Centaurea, 
Chrysanthemum, Collomia, Convulvulus, Evening Primrose, 
Four O’Clock, Gaillardia, Helianthus, Helichrysum, Hun- 
nemannia, Marigold, Matricoria, Mignonette, Nasturtium, 
Phlox, Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, Snapdragon, Sweet Pea, 
Verbena and Zinnia. 

Orange: Calendula, California Poppy (Eschscholtzia), 
Celosia, Cosmos, Dimorphotheca (African Orange Daisy), 
Erysimum, Helichrysum, Marigold, Nasturtium, Portulaca, 
Salpiglossis, Sweet Pea and Zinnia. 

Brown: Calliopsis, Marigold, Nasturtium, Nemophila and 
Salpiglossis and Snapdragon. 

Red: Adonis Aleppica, Aster, Balsam, Bidens, California 
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Poppy (Eschscholtzia), Candytuft, Celosia, Centhranthus, 
Chrysanthemum, Clarkia, Convolvulus, Clary, Collomia, 
Cosmos, Delphinium, Eucharidium, Four O’Clock, Gaillar- 
dia, Godetia, Gomphrena, Gypsophila, Helichrysum, Ipomea, 
Kaulfussia, Lavatera, Lupinus, Malcomia, Mignonette, Pe- 
tunia, Phlox, Poppy, Portulaca, Salpiglossis, Schizanthus, 
Snapdragon, Stock, Sweet Pea, Verbena and Zinnia. 

Pink: Acroclinium, Balsam, Centaurea, Clarkia, Convol- 
vulus, Cosmos, Delphinium, Evening Primrose, Fenzlia, 
Forget-Me-Not, Four O’Clock, Godetia, Gomphrena, Gypo- 
phila, Helichrysum, Ipomeea, Lobelia, Lupinus, Malope, Nas- 
turtium, Nicotiana, Petunia, Phlox, Poppy, Portulaca, 
Seabiosa, Schizanthus, Snapdragon, Stock, Sweet Pea, Ver- 
bena, Xeranthemum and Zinnia. 

Maroon: Calliopsis, Chrysanthemum, Gomphrena, Heli- 
chrysum, Marigold, Nasturtium and Sweet Pea. 


PERENNIALS 

White: Acanthus, Achillea, Aquilegia, Arabis, Arctotis, 
Aspernea, Aster, Bocconia, Campanula, Candytuft, Cen- 
taurea, Chrysanthemum, Cobza, Dahlia, Daisy, Delphinium, 
Hedysarum, Dictamus, Digitalis, Galega, Gypsophila, Helle- 
borus, Hollyhock, Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium), Lathyrus, 
Lupinus, Lychnis, Malva, Nierembergia, Peony, Pansy, 
Phlox, Physostegia, Platycodon, Poppy, Rocket, Romneya, 
Salvia, Saxifraga, Snapdragon, Valerian, Vinca, Violet, 
Viola, Wallflower and Yucca. 

Blue: Aconitum, Anchusa, Anembne, Aquilegia, Asperula, 
Aster (Michaelmas Daisy), Baptisia, Campanula, Cen- 
taurea, Delphinium, Echinops, Eryngium, Galega, Gentiana, 
Jacob’s Ladder (Polemonium), Lupinus, Pansy, Passiflora, 
Salvia, Scabiosa, Stokesia, Trachelium, Veronica and Violet. 

Purple, Violet, Lilac, or Mauve: Arctotis, Aubrietia, Au- 
ricula (Primrose), Chrysanthemum, Cobza, Dahlia, Digi- 
talis, Gunnera, Honesty, Kudzu Vine, Kenilworth Ivy (Li- 
naria Cymbalaria), Nierembergia, Pansy, Phlox, Rocket and 
Violet. 

Yellow: Adonis, Alstroeemeria, Anthemis, Aquilegia, Auri- 
cula (Primrose), Coreopsis, Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Del- 
phinium, Digitalis, Gaillardia, Helenium, Hollyhock, Lu- 
pinus, Minulus, Pansy, Pentstemon, Polyanthus, Poppy, 
Pyrethrum, Rudbeckia, Snapdragon, Trollius, Verbascum, 
Viola and Wallflower. 

Orange: Asclepias, Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Pansy, Rud- 
beckia, Snapdragon and Wallflower. 

Brown: Pansy and Wallflower. 

Red: Adonis, Aquilegia, Aubretia, Chrysanthemum, Dah- 
lia, Daisy, Delphinium, Digitalis, Gaillardia, Geum, Gypso- 
phila, Hedysarum, Henchera, Hollyhock, Incarvillea, La- 
thyrus, Lobelia, Lychnis, Mimulus, Monarda, Peony, Pansy, 
Pentstemon, Phlox, Poppy, Pyrethrum, Salvia, Snapdragon, 
Sweet William, Valeriam, Vinca and Wallfiower. 

Pink: Aconitum, Anemone, Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, 
Daisy, Gypsophila, Hollyhock, Lathyrus, Lupinus, Malva, 
Peony, Passiflora, Phlox, Plumarius, Snapdragon, Sweet 
William, Veronica, Vinca and Wallflower. 

Maroon: Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Pansy and Wallflower. 


BIENNIALS 

White: Campanula, Carpatica (Harebell), Calycanthema, 
Dianthus and Foxglove. 

Blue: Campanula, Carpatica (Harebell), Calycanthema. 

Purple, Violet, Lilac, or Mauve: Carpatica (Harebell), 
Caleanthema and Foxglove. 

Yellow: California Poppy (Eschscholtzia), Foxglove. 

Orange: California Poppy (Eschscholtzia). 

Red: California Poppy (Eschscholtzia) and Dianthus. 

Pink: Calycanthema, Foxglove and Dianthus. 

As the colors of the Bulb Plants—Hyacinth, Tulip, Daffo- 
dil, Jonquil, etce., are easily in mind, no color-group lists of 
these need here be given. 
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Garden Pests 


HE garden-beginner should not be. scared away from 
garden-making by any belief that garden pests will 
make the struggle to bring plants to maturity not worth 
the while. As a matter of fact, many an owner of a small 
garden has little trouble in this respect. However, plant 
enemies do abound, and one should be forewarned to be 
forearmed. Those insect pests which suck the juices from 
the plants, and thus cause so much damage to growing 
things, can only be destroyed by contact insecticides. Such 
pests are lice, mealy bug, scale, green, black, and white 
aphis or fly, and these are killed either by suffocation or 
pore-closing by the powder insecticides such as Hellebore, 
Tobacco Dust, etc., or through absorption of the liquid in- 
secticides such as Fish-Oil Soap, Melrosine, etc. The insects 
which destroy plants through chewing are killed by poisons 
which reach them internally, such as Paris Green, Pyrox, 
Arsenate of Lead, etc. All the important seedsmen sell in- 
secticides and their catalogues give good descriptions of 
these powders and liquids. The garden-maker should have 
the insecticides he will require at hand for prompt use, as 
delay is often fatal. 


A Word About Small Fruits 


for Home Gardens 


HE maker of a little home garden, as well as the maker 

of a large one, cannot afford to overlook the matter 

of small fruits on the home premises. In the whole cate- 
gory of “Practical 
Plants” nothing gives 
a more satisfactory 
yield than small 
fruits. Blackberries, 
currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, strawber- 
ries, grapes, and now 
the new blueberries 
have strong claim to 
Everyman’s’ garden. 
Then apples, apricots, 
cherries, peaches, 
pears and plums 
should not be over- 
looked when planning 
an American garden. 
A Japanese garden- 
lover anticipates the 
time when their 
lovely Spring-flower- 
ing period will come 
to gladden the sight as much as the more mundane product 
which will follow to tickle the palate. By all means give 
the small fruits room in your garden, for they are easily 
cultivated and become permanent adjuncts. The following 
table will indicate the distances apart for setting out fruits: 
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Quince 10-12 feet apart 
Raspberry 3-6 “ - 
Strawberry 1-3 “ o 


Nurserymen’s catalogues will give the garden beginner 
full information as to the soil requirements, culture, etc., of 
all these fruits. 


Watching the Garden Grow 


ANY garden enthusiasts keep garden diaries, jotting 
M down each day planting, cultivation, and harvesting 
notes, observations and conclusions. It is well worth the 
while, and will prove useful as well as entertaining. In 
this great country, embracing as it does such a range in 
temperature and atmospheric conditions and such varieties 
of soil, one 
cannot pre- 
sent other 
than gener- 
al or funda- 
mental gar- 
den rules. 
The seasons 
East differ 
from the 
seasons 
South and 
West. But 
only the iso- 
lated gar- 
Water Lily de n-maker 
will be at a loss to know when to plant, since in every 
community, from farm to town, planting time will be in the 
air at its proper season and we shall know it as instinctively 
as the small boy knows marble time and top time. It may 
be well to point out that each State in the Union has a 
State Agricultural Station and letters of inquiry addressed 
to the Director of any such Station on matters pertaining 
to horticultural conditions within the State will be promptly 
and cheerfully answered without charge. 

For localities north of Philadelphia and westward, the 
following suggestions of gardening operations from month 
to month may prove of service, requiring, here and there, 
some slight adjustment, perhaps, to fit local conditions: 
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GARDENING CALENDAR 

March: This is the month for beginning to rid the garden 
and home grounds of all bark insect pests. Late in the 
month roses should, be pruned, dead wood should be re- 
moved from them and the strong shoots cut back. Spring 
may not look to be here, but it is here, and let there be 
comfort in that thought. Peach and apricot will need a 
spraying before the first of next month. Hotbed and cold- 
frame must be put in shape and early varieties of lettuce, 
onions, cabbage, eggplant, tomatoes, and peppers should be 
planted in them. Seeds of such early annuals as bear 
transplanting can be sown in cold-frames this month to 
ensure early flowering. As soon as frost is out of the 
ground, this month or next, the lawn should be reseeded 
where needed, fertilized, and rolled. Asparagus beds and 
rhubarb rows should receive attention. 

April: Sweet peas should be planted outdoors as soon 
as the ground is in condition for them. Asparagus and 
rhubarb beds should be fertilized. Remove the mulch from 
strawberries. Spraying should all be done by the middle 
of the month. Plant roses, fruit trees, berry bushes, and 
other nursery stock this month. Soil around trees and 
shrubs should be loosened and fertilized. Early in the 
month the garden should have a manure dressing. Peren- 
nial roots may now be divided. 

May: This is the great gardening month. Beans, sweet 
Corn, squash, melons, cucumbers should be sown early. 
When all danger of frost is past, tomato, eggplant, and 
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pepper plants may be set out. When the Sweet Peas are 
up above ground a few inches give them support. Look 
out for insect pests—cutworm, etc. Sow seeds of annuals 
cutdoors. Transplant seedlings from hotbeds and cold- 
frames to the open garden. Dahlias, Lilies, Gladioli, and 
summer-flowering bulbs may now be set out. Bedding 
plants should also be set out this month. By the end of 
the month one may sow seed of late cabbage, cauliflower, 
Brussels sprouts, kale, rutabaga, and fall turnips for the 
late fall crops. Blossoms of newly set strawberry plants 
should be removed; give the old plants a mulch of clean 
straw as a protection and as an aid to conserve moisture. 
Spray elms and fruit trees. ; 

June: Make a second planting of gladioli and dahlias. 
Set out celery plants. Spray roses to prevent destruction 
by aphis. Such garden vegetables as potatoes, squash, 
melons, and cucumbers should be sprayed in time. Biennials 
and perennials should be sown at this time, as this will 
allow them to attain good root growth to stand wintering 
and their successful blossoming next summer. Keep the 
weeds down! 

July: Late crop sweet corn may be sown now. Celery 
kale, cabbage, cauliflower, rutabaga, and Brussels sprouts 
plants may now be set out for fall crops. Asparagus tops 
should be allowed to grow, and the cutting given up, other- 
wise the asparagus root crowns will not regain strength 
for the season to follow. Sow endive, lettuce, radish, etc., 
for late crops. Flowering plants will be helped by an occa- 
sional application of fertilizer. Stake bush plants, peonies, 
dahlias, gladioli, etc. After their period of blossoming, hy- 
brid perpetual roses should be pruned. 

August: Dig potatoes only as needed at this time. Ever- 
green may be planted this month. Pot-grown strawber- 
ries set out now will bear fruit next year. Dress rose beds 
with sheep-manure or bone-meal. Give especial attention 
to watering this month, evening being the best time for this 
work. Pinch off seed-pods, except those which you wish to 
permit to ripen for seeding, as this will prolong the blossom- 
ing of the plants. Superfluous growth may be removed 
from tomato plants. 

September: This is the time to order Dutch bulbs, which 
you will be planting next month. This is peony-planting 
month, and also the best time for setting out the iris. New 
lawns may 
be made. 
Watering 
must be kept 
up industri- 
ously. New 
perennial 
beds and bor- 
ders’ should 
be made not 
later than 
the third 
week of the 
month. 

October: 
Dutch bulbs 
for spring 
bloom must 
now go into 
the ground. 
This is also a 
good month 
for setting 
out hardy 
roses, orna- 
mental trees, 
shrubs, and 
fruit trees. 
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radishes may be sown in cold-frames for winter use. Cab- 
bages should be stored in pits or cold-frames by the latter 
part of the month. Lawns will need an “overhauling” and 
a dressing of pulverized sheep-manure in those spots re- 
quiring reseeding. This should be done before the seeding. 

November: Give a manure dressing to asparagus bed, 
trees, roses, shrubs, and vines. Protect bulb beds with a 
proper winter covering. As soon as frost has killed the 
foliage, dig up the gladioli, cannas, and dahlias and store 
them after properly drying. Cellar vegetables. Clean up 
the garden and destroy all litter. 

December: See that evergreens are protected; this in- 
cludes rhododendrons. Parsnips and oyster plants should 
be dug up and cellared; such as will be needed for early 
spring consumption can be left in the ground. See that all 
gardening implements are clean and oiled for protection 
from rust and put carefully away for the winter. On bright 
days give the cold frames a ventilation. 

January: Mulch trees, shrubs, and fruit trees with ma- 
nure. If you have neglected to protect your strawberries, 
lose no time in covering them with a mulch of leaves, salt 
hay, or other suitable material. 

February: Pruning can be commenced in many localities 
this month. The hotbed should be made ready by the middle 
of the month. Grapevines, currant and gooseberry bushes 
should be pruned, as also should fruit trees. 


The Kitchen Garden 


SUPPOSE someone invented the term “Kitchen Garden” 

to keep vegetables in their supposed social sphere! 
Nevertheless vegetable gardens have a fascination of their 
own beyond that of mere utilitarian attraction. Given a 
good sandy loam soil, rich and friable, the garden-maker 
who appreciates the treasure-trove of a good supply of 
home-grown vegetables should select his seed carefully and 
as the season progresses keep his garden as clean as the 
kitchen should be kept that is ultimately destined to witness 
their apotheosis. As a general rule, the same sorts of 
vegetables should not be planted a succeeding season in the 
same spot as the previous season’s planting, although pota- 
tees, cnions and some other vegetables prove exceptions to 
this order of things. Frequent hoeing, vigilant weeding, 
and sufficient watering are all required. The well-culti- 
vated vegetable gar- 
den repays all the 
trouble expended upon 
it. As to the choice of 
a site, one is not al- 
ways able, with a 
small garden, to meet 
ideal conditions, which 
would place it with 
a south or with a 
southeast exposure. So 
much time may be 
gained by _ starting 
plants in hotbeds or 
coldframes, and thus 
make possible early 
vegetables, that their 
advantages should not 
be overlooked by the 
owner of even a small 
garden. It is true 
that seedlings can be 
cheaply bought from local florists and nurserymen, but 
one’s own coldframe and hotbed experiments will be suffi- 
ciently interesting to make them worth while. Again the 
seeds catalogue brings to the garden-maker who is plan- 
ning for vegetables a wealth of valuable suggestion and 
reliable information. The most satisfactory arrangement 
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for vegetables will be found to be planting them in rows. 
This enables the garden-maker to cultivate them easily 
with wheel tools. 

A slovenly garden is no more pleasant to the eye than a 
slovenly house. Nature takes care of her wild growing 
things, it is true, but where man interferes to the extent of 
upsetting Nature’s prem- 
ises and remodelling them 
after his own designs— 
and every garden-maker 
does that—it will be neces- 
sary for him to keep 
things in good garden- 
shape if he would com- 
pete to his own credit 
with Nature’s enterprise. 

This being so, one should 

begin without delay to 

look into the matter of 

horticultural implements 

and garden requisites, for F 

garden tools, few and sim- ae ; 

ple though they may be, Adonis Aleppica Bs 
are a necessity. Spade, 

hoe, and rake form the particular historical trio. 
They seem to spell work, but gardening is not a mat- 
ter of frivolity and play, a Watteau or Fragonard 
sort of thing; it is work. But it is the kind of 
work that brings happiness with it. There may be little 


or no joy in weed-pulling, but there is joy in the results of 
having saved the garden from the obnoxious enemy, and 
fortunately modern garden tools are not the cumbersome 
implements of days gone by. 


Vegetable Planting Table 








Distance Depth 
of Plants to 
Apart Plant 


Quantity 
for Row 
50 Feet 


Time to 


Vegetable Maturity 





Yr. following 
1-3 yrs. 
45— 65 days 

70—- 80 ‘ 


21% ft. apart 
1% ft. 
2 in. 
6 in. 


Artichoke . . | 10 plants 
Asparagus (Roots)} 33 plants 
Beans, Bush 

Beans, Lima 

Beans, Pole Lima 
85-— 90 
60— 80 
100—120 
100-120 
70-100 
100-115 
120-150 
70-100 


5 in. in hill 
3-4 in. 
1% ft. 
1% ft. 
2-3 in. 

2 ft. 

6 in. 

3 to hill 
Hills 4 ft. 
apart 
2 ft. 
12 in. 
1% ft. 
8 in. 

6 in. 
8-10 in. 
Hills 5 ft. 
apart 
8 ft. 
2-3 in. 
10 in. 
3-4 in. 
4 in. 
1% ft. 

1 in. 
15-18 in. 
8-10 ft. 
1-2 in. 
§ in. 
3—4 in. 
1-3 ft. 
Hills 6 ft. 
apart 
6 in. 

4 ft. 
4-6 in. 


Beet... . 
Brussels Sprouts 
Cabbage 

Carrot 
Cauliflower . 
Celery 

Corn, Sweet 
Cucumber 

60-— 85 
125-140 
60-— 75 
90-120 
60-— 75 
120-150 
60-— 80 


Eggplant 
Endive 

Kale . 
Kohlrabi 
Leek . 
Lettuce ... 
Melon Musk 


AXKARAR o 


100-120 
100-125 
130-150 
75— 90 
85-100 
100-125 
125-150 
50-— 75 
75-120 
100-125 
30- 40 
90-100 
120-150 
50- 65 


Melon, Water 
Onion 
Okra. . 
Parsley . 
Parsnip . 
Pepper 
Peas . 
Potato 
Pumpkin 
Radish 
Rutabaga 
Salsify 
Spinach . 
Squash 


Keke rmXkx Te mean 


100-125 
60— 80 
125-150 
60- 80 


Swiss Chard. 
Tomato . 
Turnip 


15 plants 
Vy 02. 
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Novelties in the Garden 


ness to the arrival of Spring catalogues which in- 
variably herald new varieties of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables to whet his interest. Even in the old days 
before seedsmen’s and nurserymen’s catalogues had been 


|": true garden enthusiast looks forward with eager- 


devised for the delectation of the garden-devotée, the 


arrival of some unusual plant brought home by a traveller 
in foreign lands to be naturalized in the home garden was 
a matter for great excitement among garden-lovers in the 
neighborhood. How Master Gerarde’s old gossips flocked 
to see the specimen of Yucca brought to him from the 
West Indies by the adventurous servant of an apothecary, 
to see, likewise, his specimen of that prodigiously rare 
vegetable, the Potato, brought him by his friend Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and planted in Gerarde’s garden in Holborn, Lon- 
don, somewhere about the year 1597. 

Master Gerarde was generous, not like the vain Monsieur 

Le Cour of Leyden who, having succeeded in obtaining 

double tube- 

roses from 

seed until he 

raised more 

than enough 

to supply a 

whole gar- 

den, de- 

stroyed all 

but a few in 

order’ to 

maintain his 

boast that 

no other gar- 

ici The Modest Violet den in Eu- 

rope con- 

tained this novelty. I suppose Master Gerarde gave 

potato-eyes right and left, and had he lived to see the 

Yucca increase, would have been as generous with its 

progeny. At his death old John Parkinson, author of the 

famous “A Garden of all Sorts of Pleasant Flowers .. .” 

(1629), bought the Yucca from Gerarde’s widow. Neither 

of these old herbalists knew anything of the Sweet Pea, 

a novelty not then introduced from Ceylon, Sicily and 
Tangier. 

More likely than not, ‘even though we may think there is 
nothing new under the sun, any season’s catalogues may 
announce some novelty that will, a hundred years hence, 
be looked upon as an old-fashioned garden plant, for who 
of the garden-lovers of a century ago would have dreamed 
that the decorative Love-Apple, adorning the flower-beds 
for show, would come to be the indispensable Tomato of 
to-day! Only this morning the postman brought me a 
new batch of seeds catalogues which announce novelties 
galore, new plants that are too tempting to be ignored by 
anyone whose interest in gardening is not merely a super- 
ficial one. Here are some of the new flowers described— 
what a harvest to anticipate! 


Snapdragon (Anthirrhinum): Twelve new varieties !— 
Indian Summer, Golden, West, Pathfinder, Yosemite, 
Navajo, Seminole, Wyoming, Narragansett, Tenega, 
Shasta, Massoit and Miami. One wants them all, and 
surely the Indian Summer variety, at least it would be 
hard to turn stoney heart to this Snapdragon, a brief 
description of which one may give here: A new size, a 
new shape, a new color and a new race with flowers a third 
larger than one finds on the plants of the large varieties 
heretofore put forth. The color is bewitchingly beautiful, 
a lovely rich velvety and glossy copper hue never before 
seen in the Snapdragon. 


Gladiolus: Seven Ruffled, twenty Petaled and eight 
Primulinus Hybrid varieties. Of the Ruffled varieties 
are Ben Boa, Blushing Beauty, Lillian, Norumbega, 
Orange Flame, Ruffled Beauty and Yellow Glory. The 
Anthony Zonker of the plain Petaled varieties is extra tall 
and strong with five to seven deep salmon rose blooms 
(lower petals beautifully blotched) open at a time. Of 
the Primulus varieties, the new Butterboy, large buttercup 
yellow flowers, is of special merit. 

Petunia: Three new varieties announced by one grower: 
—Copper Red, a deep-throated, single, fringed variety 
with blossoms seven inches across, a beautiful shade pen- 
cilled with pink; Purple Queen, a bedding Petunia of rich 
clear purple with flowers four inches across; Violet Queen, 
a violet-blue Petunia with a rich velvety sheen, very 
decorative. 

Zinnia: A new giant Dahlia-Zinnia; the New Victory 
Zinnia; new Apricot variety. 

Blue Lace Flower. This is a dainty flower with finely 
laced umbels of the most exquisite light blue, gracefully 
borne on long stems, decorative and useful for cutting. 

Salpiglossis: The new variety called the Candelabra. 
Instead of branching out from the bottom like the old type, 
this new type sends up a centre stem four or five feet 
high, side branches shooting out about eighteen inches 
from the ground. The flowers are above the ordinary in 
size and of exquisite Orchid shades. 

Heliotrope: A deep violet-blue variety of unusual 
fragrance, Royal Fragrance. 

Adonis Aleppica: A rare gem. A fine dark blocd-red, en- 
hanced by very attractive cosmos-like foliage. Grows six- 
teen to twenty inches high and produces from sixteen to 
twenty main stems from which many lateral branches are 
sent out, each ending in a well-shaped eight-petaled flower. 

Eschscholtzia (California Poppy): Mauve Beauty, a 
beautiful shade of pure mauve. 


Blue Lace Flower 
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New Books and Old 


R. E. V. LUCAS’S “Over Bemer- 

ton’s,” that story of a book-shop, 
helped to make known one of the most 
curious and charming books in the 
world: “A Chinese Biographical Dic- 
tionary” by Herbert A. Giles, published 
in Shanghai by Kelly & Walsh, and in 
London by Bernard Quaritch. But 
there are many who have never read 
“Over Bemerton’s’”—even Mr. Chris- 
topher Morley, who tells me that it is 
thus an added bitterness when he is 
accused of getting from that work the 
inspiration for his own novel, “The 
Haunted Bookshop.” And there are 
certainly thousands of people (millions, 
would be nearer, and Mr. Morley is in- 
cluded again) who have never seen 
the volume by the learned Dr. Giles. 
Some have even been known to ques- 
tion its existence. In spite of them, 
however, it is a real and rather heavy 
book of over a thousand pages, con- 
taining biographical sketches of 2579 
men and women who have lived in what 
we call China any time during the last 
three thousand years. The copy which 
I am fortunate enough to possess came 
with its yellow covers  unspotted, 
wrapped in a Chinese newspaper, and 
smelling pleasantly of the aromatic 
and mysterious East. 


The fascination of the book is ex- 
plained by a number of things. First, 
it is so long that you could not pos- 
sibly read it through—even if you 
were silly enough to want to do so—in 
one, two, or three sittings. Like an 
immense jar of Canton preserved gin- 
ger, or a barrel of brown sugar in the 
pantry, there is always some there 
when you go back for more. Next, as 
you cannot, unless you are an erudite 
Sinologist, like the author, remember 
all these Chinese names, you are con- 
stantly forgetting your favorite char- 
acters, losing them for the time being, 
when you wish to read to your friends 
about them (which is exasperating) 
and then having them turn up again, 
weeks later, when you are hunting for 
somebody else—which is_ delicious. 
Third, Dr. Giles has put all together in 
one alphabet, the comic, tragic, pathetic, 
legendary, historical, mythical, com- 
ical-historical-pastoral personages of 
that strange and great country, paying 
no more and no less respect to a Chi- 
nese statesman of our own time who 
negotiated a treaty with Russia in 
1893 than to an old man of the Sung 
Dynasty who offended the gods by 
slaying two of their pet dragons and 
was transported to the moon and set 
hoeing millet there forever and for- 
ever. It is as if somebody should 
write a biographical dictionary of Eng- 
land and America and combine in one 
list King Alfred, Mr. Hoover, Gyp the 
Blood, the Venerable Bede, Priscilla 
Alden, Robin Hood, Mr. John Wana- 
maker, Nell Gwynn, Thomas Jefferson, 
Steve Brodie, Lord Beaconsfield, the 
Cheshire Cat, Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, 
and the Old Man of Tarentum who 
gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em. 
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There is a strangely modern sound 
about the deeds of some of these Chi- 
nese worthies. Take Ou-yang Hsiu, 
who although he died as long ago as 
1072, “used his influence as Examiner 
to check the growing craze for eccen- 
tric writing and reasoning.” He was 
the author of an elaborate treatise on 
the peony, was fond of wine and com- 
pany, and described himself as “the 
drunken Governor.” Liu Po-to, in the 
8rd Century A. D. anticipated some 
of our contemporaries by being skilled 
in the preparation of a kind of whis- 
key. “It was so strong that a person 
who got drunk on it did not recover 
his senses for a month. Another, 
a statesman, named Sang Wei-han, 
who died A. D. 946, was high- in 
favor with the Emperors of the Later 
Chin dynasty, until, daring to sug- 
gest a regency while the Emperor 
was suffering from delirium tremens, 
he was dismissed to a provincial post. 
Hsu Mo, who rose to be President of 
the Board of Works in 242 A. D., suf- 
fered from certain weaknesses—he 
was contemporary with Ts’ai Yung, 
whose fame as a_ wine-bibber he 
rivaled, if not eclipsed. Evidently the 
Chinese government were trying ex- 
periments with prohibition, for “even 
when the use of liquor was altogether 
forbidden under the severest penalties, 
he was unable to resist the temptation 
of getting occasionally drunk.” In the 
end, however, we learn that he was 
canonized. A good literary style has 
always been appreciated in state pa- 
pers—especially in times of great dan- 
ger: Han Yu, who was born A. D. 768, 
found his neighborhood troubled by a 
huge crocodile, and the “denunciatory 
ultimatum” which he addressed to the 
monster and threw into the river, to- 
gether with a pig and a goat, is still 
regarded as a model of exquisite Eng- 
lish—I mean to say, of Chinese com- 
position. 

Chang Yen-shang was a magistrate, 
who, on the occasion of an important 
criminal case, refused successive bribes 
of 30,000 and 50,000 strings of cash, 
but his virtue succumbed to an offer 
of 100,000 strings. He said that 100,- 
000 strings would tempt even the gods, 
who would resent the refusal of such 
a bribe by a mere mortal. He died at 
the age of. 61, and was canonized. 
Chao Tun, of the 7th Century B. C., 
was the minister of a stern tyrant, 
Duke Ling of Chin. The Duke amused 
himself by shooting at his passing sub- 
jects from the top of a tower; also he 
put his cook to death for serving some 
badly prepared bear’s-paws. Chao 
Tun remonstrated, and fell into dis- 
favor. Ch’en Ting, of the 4th Cen- 
tury B. C., fled from the offer of a 
cabinet position, and went with his 
wife into the country where they oc- 
cupied- themselves in watering plants. 
Stoicism was his long suit, for on one 
cccasion he went without food until 
he could neither see nor hear. His 
principles were so lofty, not to say 
impossible, that Mencius declared that 
a man would have to be an earthworm 
to carry them out. 
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Chiang Shih, who lived in the 1st 
Century A. D., was one of the twenty- 
four examples of filial piety, and his 
wife was one of his rivals in this 
virtue. She, because her mother-in- 
law preferred river water, used to 
trudge several miles every day to 
fetch it. The old lady was also very 
fond of minced fish, and an effort was 
made to provide her with it; the out- 
come of it all was that a spring burst 
forth near their dwelling with a flavor 
like river water. Daily it cast out on 
the bank two fine carp. One is sur- 
prised that the carp did not proceed to 
mince each other for her benefit; these 
examples of filial piety seem to have 
dealt in fish rather extensively. There 
is another of them—the name of the 
hero escapes me—who went to procure 
his stepmother, or mother-in-law, the 
fish that she craved, and on finding the 
pond frozen over, lay down naked on 
the ice, thawed out a hole with the 
heat of his body, and was rewarded 
with the conventional “two fine carp” 
which seem to have been the perpetual 


requirement of mothers-in-law. An-- 


other fish incident, by the way, concerns 
Chiang Tzu-ya, who flourished about 
the 11th century B. C. He fished with 
a straight piece of iron instead of a 
hook, but the fish readily allowed them- 
selves to be caught in order to satisfy 
the needs of this wise and virtuous 
old man. Chu UHsi led an exen- 
plary life—so remarkably that after 
death, to the embarrassment of his 
family, his coffin took up a _ position 
suspended in air, about three feet from 
the ground. Whereupon his son-in- 
law, falling upon his knees beside the 
bier, reminded the departed spirit of 
the great principles of which he had 
been such a brilliant exponent in life— 
and the coffin descended gently to the 
ground. 

Li Ch’ung, of the 4th Century A. D., 
used to attack with a sword anyone he 
found injuring the cypresses about his 
father’s grave. He was secretary to 
Prime Minister Wang Tao, and later 
to Ch’u P’ou from whom he finally ac- 
cepted a minor office, declaring that “a 
monkey in difficulties cannot stop to 
choose his favorite tree.” The dis- 
covery of the elixir of life kept many 
of these personages busy; one of them 
poisoned himself and died from _ the 
effects of some of it. Liu An, however, 
in B. C. 122, absolutely discovered the 
precious liquid, drank, and rose up to 
heaven in broad daylight. He dropped 
the vessel which had contained it into 
his courtyard as he rose, his dogs and 
poultry sipped the dregs, and immedi- 
ately sailed up to heaven after him. 

I am interested in a fellow-librarian 
named Wang Chi, of the 7th Century 
A. D. He obtained a good post in the 
Imperial Library, but disliked the re- 
straint and was always getting drunk. 
He retired, kept poultry, and grew 
millet—from which he produced an 
ardent spirit! He wrote a number of 
books on philosophy, many beautiful 
poems, and a short skit called “Note 
on Drunk-land.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
‘‘Something New”’ 


MEMOIRS OF A Miupcer. By Walter de la 


Mare. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


HE inveterate reviewer hopes for 
the best and by no means despairs 
of it. But his usual mood in taking up 
a new novel is of mild curiosity rather 
than burning expectation. “Hum—let’s 
see which lot this belongs to?” Photog- 
raphy (retouched), illustrated com- 
mentary, sentimental conserve, ani- 
mated tract, autobiographical arrange- 
ment, novelized movie, sex-exhibit. . . . 
“Main Street,’”’ “Bloody Gulch,” “Zen- 
da,” “Way Down East,” “The Front,” 
“Fifth Avenue,” “Montmartre,” “Yel- 
lowest Asia” which? A chapter 
answers the preliminary question; and 
after that it is all over but the (not un- 
important) business of judging the 
quality of a recognized staple. People 
make these goods, and people buy them, 
and it is certainly part of a reviewer’s 
job to advise honest customers where 
they can get a fair article for their 
money. 

Thus runs the modest routine of his 
trade. Happily for his reason, this is 
not all there is “to it.” Novels do ap- 
pear, with, on the whole, surprising fre- 
quency, which are not cut out of the 
old cloth or to the familiar pattern. .. . 
The reflection has led me to glance back 
over my records for the past year or 
two. I find the old reliable headliners 
doing their turns with credit; but there 
was no fresh thrill there. I find some 
remarkable things from abroad—“Hun- 
ger,” “The World’s Illusion,” “You.” 
And I find, to my surprise, more than a 
handful of novels in English which 
caught me with a fresh mood or method 
or savor, and therefore remain in my 
memory while the rest of the year’s 
grist has, I am thankful to say, pretty 
thoroughly vanished from the cluttered 
premises of my mind. ‘Pirates of the 
Spring,” “Legend,” “The First Valley,” 
“The Voyage Out,” “Eli of the Downs,” 
“They Went,” “The Charmed Circle,” 
“The Great Way,” “Autumn,” “Vera,” 
“The Answerer’: these are titles the 
eye cherishes, as it looks back over the 
whole list of books réad and reported 
on during, say, the past two years. 

To them now shall be added the 
“Memoirs of a Midget” of Walter de 
la Mare. In the beginning it looks like 
a very doubtful “stunt.” For the hero- 
ine of the tale is a midget in the tech- 
nical or showman’s sense: one of those 
tiny persons at whose minute maturi- 
ties and accomplishment one has stared, 
in dime museum and sideshow, with 
wonder and some distaste. She is a 
child of physically normal parents, 
English provincials of respectable 
birth; the mother temperamental, the 
father eccentric. She is reared with 
care and some tenderness. At eighteen 
She is left an orphan with a legacy as 
tiny as herself. She has a mind and a 
will, as well as remarkable beauty on 
her microscopic scale. She refuses to 
live with an impossible god-mother; and 
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Sheer Fabrics for Lovely 
Summer Frocks 


HEY bring a vision of Summer skies—these lovely new 

fabrics at McCutcheon’s. They are the choicest 

weaves of selected European and American looms—ex- 
quisite in coloring, texture, and design. 


Write for samples, and revel in the beauty of the frocks 
they will inspire. You cannot imagine how lovely these 
Summer fabrics are until you see and feel them. 


Imported Drop Stitch Voiles—A sheer, soft, draping fabric with drawn 
work checks. Some embroidered with dots and squares. In white and a 


host of new plain shades. 38 in. wide. $1.50 to $2.50 a yard. 


Imported Dotted Swisses—Ground and dots in every popular color. Self 
and contrasting combinations. Sometimes the dots aren’t dots, but novelty 
figures, circles, irregular stripes, diamonds, nosegays, and flower buds, 


$1.50 and $2.00 a yard. 


Swiss Organdies—Made and dyed in Switzerland to our special order and 
finished by the famous “‘Cilander” Process, thereby insuring the permanent 
finish so essential in this fabric. White and 40 plain shades. 46 in. wide. 
$1.00 a yard. 


English Prints—Most charming and practical. Showers of attractive pat- 
terns—dots, diamonds, scrolls, stripes, broken checks, floral motifs—quaint, 
demure or bold, as you like. 32 in. wide. 55c. a yard. 


Dress Cretonnes—From France, England, and America. Unquestionably 
daring, but unquestionably unusual and smart. Lattice-work designs, 
conventional poppy, square and petal designs, gay cubistic effects, vivid 
‘stripe combinations. 50c. to $1.50 a yard. 


Dress Linens—Every weave and every color. Handkerchief Linens, French 
Linens, and Non-Krush Linens. Pongee and Ramie weaves. Fancy weaves 
in gingham check and stripe patterns. The largest and most complete 
assortment of Dress Linens to be found anywhere. 36 and 45 in. wide. 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.35 and $1.50 a yard. 


Write for Samples Today 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 14 
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Rag.Trado Mark Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York — 
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No home is a real home without books 
A LITTLE MUSIC, a choice picture or two, anda shelf 
of good books mark a REAL home, for they distinguish 
those who appreciate the finer things in life those 
who don’t. Where you find culture you will inevitably 
find Oxford Books. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 
By C. Detiste Burns Net $5.00 
A study of actual practice with a view to discovering fundamental 
ptinciples. It is not a statement of an ideal, nor propaganda for a 
policy, but such a survey as may be useful. 
METAPHYSICAL LYRICS AND POEMS 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
By HErsertT J. C. GRIERSON Net $3.00 
Professor Grierson’s selection includes verse ranging from Donne to 
Butler, inspired by a philosophical conception of the universe and 
the part assigned to the human spirit in the great drama of existence. 
THE MUSIC OF INDIA 
By Hersert A. Popley $2.00 
An authoritative manual, which leads the reader by gradual steps to 
a knowledge of the standards by which Indian music should 
gi and to the conviction that it is not only an art but a 
ificult and intricate one too. 
A HISTORY OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 
Edited by H. W. V. TempeRLey 5 vols. Net $44.50 
This is a great work on a great subject and will in times to come 
be ye as the standard contemporary history. It is issued 
under the auspices of the Institute of International Affairs. 
A HISTORY OF GREEK MATHEMATICS 
By Sir THomas HEATH 2 vols $17.00 
The first competent English work in many years to deal exclusively 
with the history of the Greek Mathematics. Experts have pro- 
nounced it a most remarkable piece of work. 
SIR EDWARD FRY: A MEMOIR 
Edited by His DAUGHTER $5.65 
A volume which will stand high in the comparatively small list of 
biographies of great lawyers. It records a life of extraordinarily 
varied interests and public service, marked at its close by his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador Extraordinary to the second Hague Conference. 
EXPRESSION IN SPEECH AND WRITING 
By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN $2.00 
An account of experiments made at East Oxford School, of which 
the author is headmaster, to develop the expressive powers in child- 
ren. A book for thoughtul parents as oalas teachers. 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE 
By GiLBERT Murray and others 


‘Net $3.25 


A remarkable book written by a dozen of the world’s greatest class- 
ical scholars to show what modern civilization owes to that of 
Greece, and what it can still learn from her. 


A MUSICAL PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
By J. D. M. Rorke 


Written with candour and without convention this book records the 


‘Net $2.25 


psychological development of an amateur music lover. A most 

attractive book for anyone to whom music means more than sound- 

ing brass or tinkling cymbal. 
cAt all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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by lucky chance finds a devoted friend 
as well as a magnanimous landlady in 
a Mrs. Bowater of rural Beechwood, a 
few miles from London. So the story 
begins. After the first chapter, as I 
have said, the book seems like an im- 
possible enterprise. A glance ahead 
shows nearly 450 large pages to come. 
How is the story-teller to keep us inter- 
ested, all that time, in a story of a 
midget, a “freak”—a natural object of 
interest and pity, perhaps, but by no 
means of liking or sympathy? Well, 
all those pages are needed to answer 
the question. But the key to the an- 
swer is the story-teller’s own imagina- 
tive interest and sympathy. 

In fact, he has simply made extraor- 
dinary application of a familiar princi- 
ple. Whether we are aware of it or 
not, what we want of a hero or a hero- 
ine (that we want heroes and heroines 
may be taken for granted) is ourselves 
plus x. Ourselves, if you like, with a 
bloom or a tang; or a. strangeness of 
pose or proportion that will justify us, 
or conceal us, in the act of gazing, once 
more with approbation and affection, 
upon—ourselves. A prince has the 
bloom, a pauper has the tang, a virtu- 
ous crook will serve. A giant may pull 
it off at a pinch. But if John Ridd was 
a tour de force, how much more our 
“Miss M.” with her few piteous inches? 
A giant is embarrassing, but we can 
forgive him. He represents the dis- 
placement possibilities of an august 
race. It is not so easy to forgive the 
midget who represents its possibilities 
in another direction. Mr. de la Mare 
does not minimize this difficulty. He 
lets us know plainly that most people, 
“pocket Venus” though Miss M. be, are 
physically repelled by her. Lest we be 
over-complacent, he lets fall the fact 
that the repulsion is mutual. She is 
nevertheless of normal susceptibilities 
and impulses. One thing the story- 
teller is free to do for her; he can bring 
on the scene a male more or less of her 
own physical scale, and let them make 
a romantic match of it. For a time 
something of the kind seems pretty 
clearly in view. The small male ap- 
pears, to match our small female. But 
Mr. de la Mare in his réle of Nature 
has no mind to permit us the momen- 
tary gratification of this bathos. Miss 
M. does not return poor “Mr. Anon’s” 
passion; and her fastidious taste re- 
volts from the thought of such a union, 
as an occasion of jusifiable ridicule on 
the part of the world against which, as 
merely “one of the smaller works of 
God,” she holds her own, in the main, 
stoutly enough. I wish the chapter or 
two towards the end which prepare for 
the death of “Mr. Anon” were away 
from the book. They bring a note of 
strain and unreality from which the 
narrative is otherwise free. Miss M.’s 
romantic experience lies rather in her 
maturing though unrewarded devotion 
to the beautiful, heartless Fanny Bo- 
water: and in that moment when the 
face of the ideal Stranger of her 
dreams, unseeing, is seen by her—and 
passes. 

Thus, clumsily, I try to give an ink- 
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ling of the book as a study of one per- 
son. It is far more than that: a book 
of rich and varied portraiture, of de- 
lightful commentary, of action without 
machinery (but for the circus episode), 
and of a style which releases us from 
the jumpy clevernesses of the prevalent 
manner, and puts us at ease with a 
courteous, witty, and humane fellow- 
spectator of life. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


The Anglo-American 
Theatre 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY AMERICAN 
DRAMATISTS. Edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. Three vols. Vol. I, 1765- 
1819; Vol. II, 1819-1856, in press; 
Vol. III, 1856-1911. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


HE third volume of “Representative 

Plays by American Dramatists” is 
now in circulation. The first volume 
was published in 1918. The second, 
covering the mid-period, long in print, 
has yet to appear. The reason for this 
inversion is evidently that in the minds 
of the publishers there is a_ better 
market for recent plays than for the 
products of three and four generations 
ago. There is no question about it. Mr. 
Moses’s first volume is the only collec- 
tion limited to early American plays; 
there are no full reprints of individual 
early dramatists; and no collection such 
as the second volume will be, of before- 
the-war plays. On the other hand the 
book lists in Miss Mayorga’s useful col- 
lection of one-act plays by American 
authors contain a dozen titles on the 
modern theatre movement, scores of 
titles of play collections representing 
different groups and types, and nearly 
a hundred volumes of plays by con- 
temporary Americans; proof enough of 
what the public wants. 

A reading of a round number of old 
and new American plays leads to cer- 
tain obvious conclusions. One of these 
is that the general public is missing 
little in its neglect of the early ones; 
and another is that until today—or, at 
farthest, day before yesterday—there 
has been no literary playwriting in 
America, and nothing of account that 
has not been definitely related to the 
theatre, and to definite theatres and 
producers. Furthermore, a very slight 
knowledge of the theatre in America is 
enough to assure one that on the pro- 
ducing side up to 1900 both the tradi- 
tion and the personnel were overwhelm- 
ingly British. 

As to the tradition, the so-called 
American stage was all English up to 
the Revolutionary War—plays, players, 
and managers. Of the recorded per- 
formances, from the first professional 
beginning to 1774, something over five 
hundred, about one-third were produc- 
tions of sixteen Shakespeare plays, 
about one-third productions of ten 
eighteenth-century comedies, and one- 
third some fifty other plays which 
failed after one or two performances. 
In this latter fraction were the two 
American efforts. Except for the 
Colonial failures, this repertory was a 
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Lord Bryce’s Last Great Work 


INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


This masterly book by the author of “The American Common- 
wealth” and “Modern Democracies” covers the history of inter- 
national relationships and makes clear the conditions that directly 
culminated in the Great War. It touches upon the relations of 
Production, Commerce, Transportation and Finance, and includes 
a discussion of the causes of War and the methods of averting it. 


$2.50 
AMERICA FACES THE 
FUTURE 
By Durant Drake 


An attempt by a liberal thinker to recall young America to the 
progressive aims and principles which are the best cure for social 
unrest and violent radicalism. , $2.50 


A New and Amazing Mystery Tale 


NUMBER 87 


By Harrington Hext 


A man knows a secret way to destroy life and property with no 
possibility of detection or punishment, and with this knowledge sets 
wildly out to reform the world. $1.50 


“May Sinclair's Best’ 


LIFE AND DEATH OF 
HARRIETT FREAN 
A New Novel by May Sinclair 


“HARRIETT FREAN contains more feeling, thought and 
utterance than may be found in many another novel of four or five 
times its length, and the fichness and fullness of humanity pervades 
every page. It is May Sinclair at her firmest and deepest, and 
there is genius in it.”—Boston Transcript. $1.25 


An Unusual and Fascinating Novel 


HUMBUG 
A New Novel by E. M. Delafield 


The story of a sensitive suppressed girl—her unhappy, puzzled 


-youth and maturity, and her final escape to freedom,—a charac- 


terization stamped with Miss Delafield’s peculiar fine clarity. $2.25 


At all Bookstores or From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“Helvetia,” Single late flowering Aster. 
Brilliant crimson, Hybrid from the Ameri- 
can late branching type. This unusual color 
is very pleasing and is a much desired ad- 
dition in ‘“Helvetias.”—Invaluable for cut- 


ting. 
Pkt. 50c, 5 Pkts. $2.00. 


“Eschscholtzia,” (California Poppy.) 
Mauve Beauty, a positive new creation in 
California poppies. Color is beautiful shade 
of pure mauve. Wonderfully effective in 
beds and an admirable cut flower. 

Pkt. 50c, 5 Pkts. $2.00. 


Novelties for 1922 





Cosmos. New extra Early Flowering 
Double: Ever since the Double Cosmos was 
introduced growers have been striving to 
obtain an early flowering Double. We are 
pleased to offer this novelty in the follow- 


ing: 
Extra Early Flowering, Double Pink 
Extra Early Flowering, Mixed Double 


The plants grow to about 3 ft. high, form- 
ing a perfect bush bearing gorgeous double 
flowers of rare beauty on long stems. Seed 
sown in April will bloom in July. 

Pkt. 50c, 5 Pkts. $2.00. 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE OFFER. For $1.50 we will mail you postpaid one packet of 
each of these novelties, four pkts., together with our 1922 Catalogue, A collection that will 
give you something new in your garden or border, and something your neighbor hasn’t seen, 

Our Spring Catalogue gives many helpful garden facts. A copy will be sent you on request. 


Seedsmen 
Main Street 


Massl 


New Rochelle 
New York 

















What to Eat During Lent 


During the Lerten period when eggs and fish are 
prominent in one’s diet, new ways of preparing 
these foods will make them more welcome at 


meal-time. 


Here are five books, some dealing 


with the cooking of fish, others telling how to 
concoct palatable egg dishes. 


Hundred Ways of Cooking Eggs, 


Fillippini 


Eggs in a Thousand Ways, 


A. Meyer 


The Fish and Oyster Book, 


L. Kientz 7 


How to Cook Fish 
0. Green 


Fish Cookery 


E. Spencer and J. N. Cobb 
Macy’s Main Floor, Rear, 35th Street 


Soe 


HERALD SQUARE 
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duplicate of what could be seen in the 
English theatres, London or provincial, 
in the same years; a point that is made 
doubly clear by the fact that there was 
no striking change in the offerings by 
the British soldiery when the invading 
armies were diverting themselves under 
the encouragement of Generals Howe 
and Burgoyne. The most interesting 
American play in the meanwhile had 
been Godfrey’s “The Prince of Parthia” 
(Moses, Vol. I), which was given one 
performance as a last moment substitu- 
tion for another American product— 
advertised but never played, and appro- 
priately entitled “Disappointment, or 
the Force of Credulity.” 

During the war writers like Mrs. 
Mercy Warren and H. H. Brackenridge 
contributed to the controversy certain 
satires in dialogue (Vol. I), which were 
undramatic and dull, while the ventures 
of Low and Leacock (Vol. I) were 
almost as sedative. The most that can 
be said for American drama up to 1790 
is that it was not utterly neglected, but 
that the native playwrights, like 
Lowell’s musing organist, were “begin- 
ning doubtfully and far away.” 

The stream of English productions 
flowed on, however, leaving along the 
shores certain of the lesser favorites, 
still carrying Shakespeare, and bring- 
ing into midstream such up-to-date 
works as the Goldsmith and Sheridan 
plays. It was the direct and immediate 
influence of “The School for Scandal” 
that resulted in the first American 
stage success, Royall Tyler’s “The Con- 
trast” (Vol. I). This was _ self-con- 
scious and complacent in its use of 
native material: 

Our author pictures not from foreign 
climes 

The fashions, or the follies of the times; 

But has confin’d the subject of his work 

To the gay scenes—the circles of New 
York. 

However, the extended reference to 
the Sheridan play as seen by the 
Yankee bumpkin, Jonathan, is acknowl- 
edgment enough of Tylers debt to an 
English -master. ‘The Contrast” con- 
tained occasional clever lines as caviare, 
and occasional platitudes on patriotism 
for the gallery; yet the contrast 
ccupled American virtue with priggish 
dullness. The heroine no doubt be- 
longed to her period in her assertion 
that “the only safe asylum a woman of 
virtue can find is in the arms of a man 
of honour,” but her chosen man of honor 
was too truly characterized by his sis- 
ter when she said that his conversation 
was like an old brocade. It will stand 
alone. Every sentence is a sentiment.” 

It was nearly ten years before the 
patriot heart was again loudly bidden 
to exult, this time by William Dunlap: 
A Native Bard a native scene displays 
And claims your candour for his daring 

lays. 
Dunlap, manager for the New Park 
Theatre when he wrote and produced 
“André” (Vol. I), was the prototype 
of successful American dramatists from 
his day to ours.. He made his start by 
dealing with popular themes of the 
moment, and he established his best 
market when as manager-playwright he 
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submitted his wares to himself. What 
he could not write he could translate 
or adapt. He turned Schiller’s “Don 
Carlos” into English and it failed; but 
he made a great success of Zschokke’s 
“Abaellino,” and, with Kotzebue’s Eng- 
lish vogue in full cry, he translated no 
less than thirteen plays of the German 
sentimentalist. A comic opera, a dra- 
matie satire, a farce, or an ‘interlude 
were all one to him, and before his work 
was over about seventy productions of 
all sorts could be set down to his credit. 

During the 1830’s Edwin Forrest, at 
the early height of his tumultuous 
career, attempted a diversion through 
his nine annual prizes offered for 
American plays on primitive American 
themes. R. M. Bird’s “Metamora,” an 
Indian play, was the first result, and 
was carried by Forrest for years; but 
the thin native vein was soon worked 
out, and the subjects for later winners 
were primitive but not American. The 
great success of the series was “Spar- 
tacus, the Gladiator,” which took its 
place in a resounding quartet with 
Payne’s “Brutus,” Knowles’s “Vir- 
ginius” and Bulwer’s “Rienzi.” 

In 1845 Mrs. Mowatt’s “Fashion” re- 
turned to “the gay scenes—the circles 
of New York,” a good, fresh piece of 
sentimental social comedy written by 
an unbookish actress and played “with 
universal applause.” It was like “The 
Contrast” — substituting francomania 
for anglomania—but better, though 
equally complacent in its approval of 
rural American integrity; but it was a 
lone western wildflower in a_ period 
almost wholly garnished with wilting 
exotic themes—the sort of themes re- 
sorted to in off moments by Willis and 
Mrs. Howe and more persistently by 
Boker. (Vol. III.) 


Then in mid-century English domina- 
tion became stronger than ever. The 
Jeffersons, the Booths, the Wallacks, 
the Hacketts, the Sotherns, who came 
and settled here, and who gave America 
players of distinction, were consciously 
newcomers, supplementing the visiting 
Macready, and the Kembles, and the 
various Keans. And the two Irishmen, 
Boucicault and Brougham, settled as 
actor-manager-playwrights to make the 
first very considerable outputs since the 
hey-day of Dunlap. Brougham was 
perhaps the happier actor of the pair, 
and Boucicault nearer to the Dunlap 
type. His name is connected with one 
hundred and twenty-four plays. He 
Started as a very young man with 
“London Assurance” before he had 
come to this country. He built a repu- 
tation here for acting Irish parts and 
writing Irish plays. He succeeded in 
the uneasy days just before the Civil 
War in writing a “color” play, “The 
Octoroon,” with such a nice distribution 
cf vice and virtue between Northern 


-and Southern characters that neither 


section took great offence. 

More important than Boucicault and 
Brougham were _ their successors, 
Augustin Daly and Steele MacKaye. 
Daly, of Irish parentage, was born in 
America and actually began to swing 
the balance of influence away from Eng- 
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Dodson 
Bird 
Houses 


Iam making birdhouses for you 
because of years of experience in 
building houses that would at- 
tract the birds to my awn home 
and to yours. 


lrepcl Sl. Pe 


President, American 
Audubon Association 





And the birds can help you 
>» 


Now is the time to make plans for the birds coming back. These 
feathered friends save trees and shrubs and plants from thousands of 


insect pests. 


you want to make them neighbors, year after year. 


You need them. Of course everyone loves the birds— 


That is what 


Dodson Bird Houses do. 


Birds are strangely particular, 
Dodson authoritative on beth Bird Houses and birds. 
are all many times proven. 

Write Mr. Dodson about the growing things on your place, and 
the birds you can attract. 
Some of the most beautiful places in America, and 


Wren House, solid oak, 
cypress shingles, copper 
coping. 4 compartments, 
28 inches high, 18 inches 


dia. Price $6.00, 
an everywhere. 


A lifetime’s study has made Mr. 
His houses 


He knows all vicinities. He is helping 


some of the most modest, owe the blessings and beauty of the birds 
to Dodson Bird Houses. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


762 HARRISON AVENUE 


CY od 


. - 
Purple Martin House, 
cottagestyle, 28 compart- 
ments, 32x27 in. Price 
$16.00 Other styles up ( 
to $78.00, &.~ / 
Automatic Sheltered Feeding Table 
—operates like a weather vane, al- 
ways a shelter against the wind, 
with 8 ft. pole, size 24x22x12. Price 
$7.50. With copper roof $10.00, 





KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


FREE 


Mr, Dodson’s fascinating book- 
let, “Your Bird Friends and (3% 
How to Win Them,” with all wa 
the styles of Bird Houses and & 
Mr. Dodson’s valuable sugges- J 
tions. A colored bird picture 
suitable for framing will also 
be sent free. 





Dodson Sparrow Trap is guaranteed to rid your 
premises of this noisy, quarrelsome pest, $8.00 





OUTWITTING OUR 
NERVES 


By JACKSON AND SALISBURY 
The most cheerful and helpful book 


on health published in recent years. 
Doctors are prescribing its reading as 
better than medicine in many cases. 
Impossible for any one to read it without 


benefit. 26th Thousand. Price $2.50. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK CITY 
a 








Whatever book you want 


9 


S 


has it, or will get it 


NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


BRONZE FOUNDRY 


MEMORIAL and HONOR ROLL TABLETS 
Jno. Williams, Inc., 
556 W. 27th St., New York City 
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Seven Great 
Facts 


WHIcH show that (excepting the pro-German 
and Irish vote which was for Germany and 
for Ireland) the great mass of the all-American 
Republican votes for Harding were cast m ex- 
pectation of either an Americanized League or 
an association of nations to prevent war. 


FACT ONE. The Republican voters them- 
selves for nearly two years had urged that we 
enter the League of Nations, either without reser- 
vation, with mild reservations, or with the Lodge- 
McCumber compromise reservations which the 
Republican Senate majority supported, and which 
almost the entire party came finally to support 
and urge. Is there any good reason to believe 
that what the great majority of Republican voters 
urged for two years they opposed on the day of 
the election? Look for Fact Two a week from 
to-day. Cut this out and keep the seven facts 
together. And don’t fail to read 


The GREAT DECEPTION 
By Samuel Colcord 


$1.50 of Bookdealers or Postpaid 


BULA a: RIGHT E 
NEW YORK r 








DIVIDEND 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. Y., February 21, 1922. 
= DIVIDEND 105 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on March 31, 1922, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on March 4, 1922, The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 
JOS. T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 
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Ask for 
catalog 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


American-Grown Roses 


Visit 
Nursery 





dreds of varieties. 


Nurserymen 


We grow many thousands of field-grown ROSE PLANTS in many hun- 
They are described in our ROSE CATALOG. 


Ask for special pamphlets of our Nursery Products. 
We grow Nursery Products to complete Plantings of any Magnitude 


and Florists 





RUTHERFORD 





NEW JERSEY 











Clusters of delicate light blue blossoms, in 
size and color like the Forget-me-not, borne 
on long slender stems. Texture resembles 
Queen Anne Lace. Exquisite with cut flowers. 


Chinese Wool Flower, flower clusters, 
massive feathery balls of brilliant crimson, 
blooming till frost. 


Aster Novelty Hybrids, wil] produce 
many new types and colors never offercd. 


ALSO 2 FAMOUS VEGETABLES 


Matchless Lettuce, remarkable for crisp- 
ness and juicy texture. Grows somewhat 
like Romaine, 


Sweet Corn, 60-day Makegood. 
of all, large, sweet and tender. 


All Five Packets for 25¢ 


All tested novelties and easy to grow. Send 
for big colorplate catalog free. Complete 
stocks of seeds, bulbs, window plants, peren- 
nials, fruits, berries and special novelties. 
Values exceptional, 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 


Earliest 

















Carter-Thorburn Collection | 
of early vegetable seeds is the result 
of 120 years’ selecting and testing. 
Earliness and quality combined. 
SUNRISE TOMATO—The earliest, 
most productive, good sized, scarlet 
fruit, very even, of fine quality, 
with solid meat and few seeds. 
DAY RADISH—Oval, white- 
, crisp and tender. 
BALL BEET—Very 
early, round, bright crimson, good size and fine flavor. 

SPRINGTIDE or ALLHEART CABBAGE—A dwarf 
variety maturing in early spring. Quality unsurpassed. 

PERPETUAL LETTUCE—All season head lettuce. 

LITTLE MARVEL TURNIP—The earliest white globe 
turnip, crisp, solid flesh of delicious flavor. 

Try this collection at our expense. The money you 
send will apply on your first order. Send 25c and ask 
for Sunrise Collection No. 319 and we will send by re- 
turn mail the 6 packets of Earliest and Best vegetable 
seeds, our illustrated catalog and a 25-Cent Rebate 
Check to apply on your first order of $1.00 or more. 

Catalog Free—Our 85th annual Catalog of Carters 
Tested and ceogeoed — will be mailed free to anyone 
mentioning this 
CARTERS TESTED ‘SEEDS, fee, 53 ny oy N.Y.City 

(Consolidated with J. . Thorb 0.) 
Canadian Branch, 133 Kine St. E., Susman Ont. 








Selling Out 


THE FAMOUS 
ROSE HILL NURSERIES 


North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


There are still some great bargains 
to be had in fine, large specimen 
Trees, both Deciduous and Evergreen. 
A great collection of BOX TREES 
in all sizes, shapes and forms. They 
are not the tender varieties, but the 
hardy and sturdy types. 


KOSTER BLUE SPRUCE; RE- 
TINISPORAS; COLORADO 
SPRUCE; DOUGLAS FIR; 
WEEPING and COPPER BEECH; 
RHODODENDRONS, both Hybrid 


and native varieties. 
Also a large collection of double 


and single LILACS, FLOWERING 
SHRUBS, ROSES, and a complete 
list of hardy PERENNIALS. 


All of which are in prime condition, 
and must be sold to settle Estate. 


This Stock should be seen to fully 
appreciate it. 


ROSE HILL NURSERIES 
North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Near Wykagy] Station on N. Y., Westches- 
ter & Boston R. R. 














If you want 


ine taet DAHLIAS 


The Giants—true to name—we have them 
Send for our catalogue 


SOMERHOUSEN DAHLIA GARDENS 
Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 
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land. For thirty years, from his first 
independent managership in 1869, he 
wrote and he produced, and in his pro- 
ducing built up the preéminent stock 
company in the history of the American 
stage. He was no more certain than 
any other good producer as to what 
would prove successful, ranging from 
one hectic season with twenty-six ill- 
fated ventures to one happy year with 
three long runs. But there were three 
anchors to windward: Shakespeare and 
Sheridan revivals, Americanized Ger- 
man comedy successes, and melodramas 
from his own pen. For a much shorter 
period Steele MacKaye made his mark 
as manager-playright. Though he 
wrote relatively few plays, his propor- 
tion of successes was very high, and 
two alone, “Hazel Kirke” and “Paul 
Kauvar” (Vol. III), would have made 
his fortune if he had not allowed the 
BProceeds to flow into other pockets. 
Both were much more theatrical than 
dramatic; either would lend itself 
readily to burlesque. His contribution 
to dramatic history lay rather in his 
plan for the World’s Fair Specta- 
torium, frustrated by the money panic 
of 1898, and in his theory of massed 
community enterprise, a general theory 
to which his son fell legitimate heir 
and for which he has been chief spokes- 
man. 

With the nineties came two young 
Americans, Clyde Fitch and Augustus 
Thomas (Vol. III), both professionally 
related to the stage, and both theatrical 
craftsmen of the new type, writing for 
audiences rather than for readers and 
composing with definite actors and 
actresses in mind. Both adapted old 
themes, and dramatized novels, but each 
also made his contribution to a native 
drama, Fitch with his metropolitan and 
international comedies, and Thomas 
first with his “plays of States,” begin- 
ning with “Arizona,” and later with his 
excursions into the borderlands of 
spiritism and psychiatry, from “The 
Witching Hour’ on. 

The representative plays in Mr. 
Moses’s collection carry us no further 
in point of dramatic development than 
does the work of these later men, 
though plays by Langdon Mitchell and 
Eugene Walter are included (Vol. III). 
The interesting tendencies of the pres- 
ent seem to be leading to a new chapter 
in American dramatic history. The 
time will never come, of course, when 
enterprising playwrights will refuse to 
sell out to producers, or when producers 
who know all the tricks of the trade will 
cease to write plays for their own 
theatres in default—at least in their 
own opinions—of anything better. Yet, 
while the number of people who want to 
go “Up in Mabel’s Room” does not seem 
to be falling off, the number of people 
who want to go somewhere else is on 
the increase. All the evidence that a 
play-producing, play-acting, play-sup- 
porting, play-reading public is in steady 
growth is familiar to anyone who has 
read this article to this point. 

Mr. Moses’s volume belongs in all 
liberally provided libraries. 

Percy H. BoYNTON 
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Roses 


from 


Rosedale 


Will Bloom This Very 


Summer 


UR heavy, two-year-old, field-grown 
Roses will produce a fine lot of 
blooms in June. And if you include some 
Ever-blooming Teas or Hybrid Teas you 

will continue to enjoy the beauty and fragrance of the 
“Queen of Flowers’ ‘throughout the summer and early fall. 
There are Rosedale Roses suitable for every ee. fragrant om 
oses - 


stemmed Teas for cutting, hardy elitabing 


for the emba 


ment orthe gardenwall and statelyTree Roses for the formal garden. 


Other Rosedale Specialties 
EVERGREENS in 70 varieties and many sizes, up to 25 feet. 
Frequent transplanting assures compact root-systems that stand 


moving well, 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS in great 
variety including extra sizes for immediate effect. 

Meet us at the Rosedale Nurseries booth, International Flower 
Show, Grand Central Palace, Mar, 13-19. 


your name and address, 


We issue two helpful catalogs February and August. Send us 





ee ea 
“Outfitters for the Home Grounds” 


S. G. Harris Box T Tarrytown, New York 





Is a reliable guide to Vegetable and 


Flower culture that no amateur or 
professional gardener can afford to 
be without. 


The EIGHT Y-FOURTH edition is larger and 
more complete than ever. It shows in eight 
color plates some of the DREER SPECIAL- 
ES and its 224 large pages give photo- 
graphic illustrations of many of the varieties 
isted, besides complete cultural directions 
or successful growing. It offers the best 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds: Lawn Grase 
and Agricultural Seeds; Garden Requisites; 
Plants of allkinds, including the newest 
Roses, Dahlias, H 


A copy mailed free if you 
mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ardy Perennials, etc. 











5 Will Bring Yo 





Address : : 
687 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C 





Box-Barberry 


The Ideal Edging Plant 
for Northern Gardens 


Formal garden bordered with Box-Barberry. 


In seeking an attractive dwarf hedge for border- 
ing formal gardens or edging flower beds, which 

meet the following requirements: 

1, Absolute hardiness. 

2. Ability to withstand severe shearing. 

3. Uniformity of growth and habit, 

4. Attractive winter fruiting effect, 

5. Freedom from disease and insect attack. 


BOX-BARBERRY stands out pre-eminently among 
all the other plants, 


Due to increased demand and large propagations, 
prices have been greatly reduced for Spring, 1922, 
Send for our 1922 catalog. It tells you how to use plants. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. 
Box 199 New Haven, Conn. 
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The Bankers Say— 


HE conviction that notable funda- 

‘mental improvement in Europe’s 
economic condition has become an ac- 
complished fact is generally expressed 
by the nation’s banks in their more 
recent opinions on the business outlook. 
The great significance in this is that 
behind it lies the universal belief 
among these experts cn business that 
such recovery of Europe is requisite 
for the return of a full swing of pros- 
perity in the United States. The note 
of discouragement that was frequently 
heard a few months ago in discussions 
cf Europe’s plight is now conspicuously 
lacking. No economic miracle, no great 
stroke of finance has in intervened to 
save Europe from disaster, but the 
cumulative power of natural economic 
forces is credited by the banks with 
establishing the basis for the restora- 
tion of normal world conditions. Hopes 
are expressed that further needed in- 
ternational conferences, such as that 
proposed to be held at Genoa for “or- 
ganizing the economic reccvery of Eu- 
rope,” will prove effective in speeding 
the return of better times, since the 
progress already made will give some- 
thing for the conference to organize. 


The First Federal Foreign Banking 
Association, New York, sees in the 
present strength of the foreign ex- 
changes an accurate indication of un- 
derlying realities in world conditions. 
This bank says: “The currencies are 
like speculative stocks of the nations 
they represent. They fluctuate up and 
down as conditions affecting the indi- 
vidual nations develop from day to day, 
and, just as happens in the stock mar- 
ket, there is a general trend among 
groups of currencies an damong all 
of them together, that reflects ‘general 
conditions.’ If we go by this barom- 
eter, the ‘world-market’ is decidedly 
‘up’ as compared with three months 
ago. The feeling of underlying confi- 
dence and strength that is skown by 
the exchange market is not hard to un- 
derstand. The French upset was dis- 
tinctly a shock. If France insists on 
enforcing the terms of the treaty she 
may adopt military means to do so. 
But there seems no great anxiety. The 
reason is that it seems next to impossi- 
ble to get a war going again soon. The 
optimism shown in the exchange mar- 
ket is significant. Nearly everywhere 
over the world things are steadily get- 
ting better. The trade of the world is 
not so great in volume—it has droppéd 
back in recent months. But the basic 
situation is better. The conditions 
that had to be corrected have been 
corrected, for the most -part. Read- 
justment has proceeded past the period 
of slump. Everybody feels that things 
are on-the way to betterment. The 
purpose of the conference at Genoa is 
to find some way of ‘organizing the 
economic recovery of Europe.’ If 
everybody could get together at Genoa 
for a heart-to-heart talk, in the same 





spirit with which the’ Washington 
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Practical Common Sense 
calls these chapters, “the 
garden subjects.” 


Harper & Brothers 
















Gardening with Brains 


FASCINATING treatise on how to grow flowers, fruit, 

and vegetables in your own garden. 
ure for its charming account of the mysteries of living, growing 
It gives much practical information but is in no sense 
concerned with dry fact and statistics. 
of the author’s own fifty years’ experience as a_ horticultural 
It contains little surprise thoughts on ‘‘When Vege- 
tables Get Pneumonia,” “The Intelligence of Flowers,” ‘The 


$2.50. 
Established 1817 


T. Finck 


A book you will treas- 


It gives you the benefit 


of the Potato,” ete. Luther Burbank 
best that have so far been written on 


New York 


















































7"ROUND THE WORLD 


Two Tours; 218 & 261 Days. Also Japan & 
Ohina, Leaving Sept. & Nov. Lowest rates, 


EUROPE IN 1922 


Limited parties, experienced leadership. 

Special Features: The Passion Play, Rivi- 

era, French Chateaux, All-Swiss, British 

Isles, Motor Tour thru Jura-Alps. 

ours: California, Alaska, Oana- 

dian Rockies, National Parks, etc. 
Booklets free. 


GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 


59 West 37th Street, New York 
1115 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 



































Conn “, 
Easy to Play for 
Picasure and Profit 

Whether Pc are interested in music Purely for 
the joy o playing. oras a means of additional in- 
come, the Conn Saxophone is the instrument for 
you. Its exclusive features make it so easy to 
master that youcanlearn atuneinone hour; play 
all popular music after brief, fascinating practice. 
Saxophone soloists, trios, quartets and sextets, 
like that pictured above, are in demand for all 
sorts of entertainment. Make big money “onthe 
side”, or whole time, as you choose, 

Free Trial, Easy Paymentson any Conn instru- 
ment. All exclusive Conn features at no greater 
cost. Send coupon for details and your copy of 
New Saxophone book, FREE. 















EUROPE 


Special parties sailing April 21st and 25th, 
via the Mediterranean, | 
An opportunity to avoid the crowd. 


Write for Booklet, A-3 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue New York City 











GLORIOUS SUMMER CRUISE 


Mediterranean-Europe 
Sail July 1 on the ‘‘Arabic.”” Spain, Greece, Tur- 
key, Palestine, Egypt, Italy. Connecting tours for 
Switzerland, France, England, Passion Play. 

Weather ideal for sightseeing. 

$650 and upward. 

THE TEMPLE TOURS 

65-E Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 
















361 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 
N. Y. ConnCo, 233-7 W. 47th 

Agencies in all large cities 

be oe 2 


C. G. Conn, Ltd..361 Conn Bldg., einer ta 






























Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to 
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For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
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“KEEP a Tycos 


~ FEVER THERMOMETER 
IN THE HOME 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


you ae Seat gamoP hae, Book and details of | | WIRTTE, Corenpondents tna aor writer make 
Name editor on request. PRESS REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
St. or Rural Route all 73 TIMES BLDG,, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“a “ato Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
nun for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Dept. 128, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Fe es dS gO a So et cms ae 
Alongs with a 
aa, “One of the Most Stimu- 
Household lating Factors in Ameri- 
Necessities can Intellectual Life 





is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


Conference began, and a friendly ad- 
justment of the plain necessity of 
workable reparations from Germany 
could be arrived at, the biggest ob- 
stacle to business recovery in the world 
would be removed.” 
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A number of concrete aspects of im- 


provement abroad are cited by the Na-° 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
which says: “Excepting in those parts 
of eastern Europe where social and 


political disturbances have entirely 


prevented the return to normal condi- 
tions and have served to augment the 
intense suffering from famine as a re- 


sult of crop failure, fundamental phy- 
sical and economic conditions through- 
out the word have improved in recent 
months. Although there are yet large 
stocks of some classes of raw materials, 
progress is being made toward absorp- 
tion in every line and the accumulated 
stocks of manufactured goods are rap- 
idly diminishing throughout the world. 
Most of the principal countries show 
great improvement, not only physically 
and economically, but in a definite at- 
titude of hopefulness on the part of 
the people. Economy is the rule both 
for individuals and business enter- 
prises. Increasing attention is being 
paid to an import and export policy 
which will secure a gradual return to 
normal conditions, and in most coun- 
tries public finances show definite bet- 
terment. Manufacturing in important 
lines has continued to be carried on at 
a fair rate of operation, and with the 
exception of the United Kingdom, un- 
employment does not seem to be wide- 
spread. The most marked gains in 
Europe have been in the direction of 
improved food production. Despite the 
drouth of last summer, European con- 
ditions as to food supplies are good and 
this is being reflected in the steadily 
improving physical condition of the 
population. The outstanding features 
of the British situation which give the 
best grounds for real encouragement 
are the balancing of the budget which 
has been accomplished, and the marked 
improvement in the balance of trade. 
The strength of sterling, however, is 
to be interpreted not as a reflection of 
British conditions alone, but as a re- 
flection of improved conditions, not 
cily on the Continent, but in other 
countries. Europe has traveled a long 
way since 1918. It is essential, how- 
ever, that business should not lose sight 
of the fact that despite great improve- 
ment, European conditions are as yet 
unstable and international trade has 
by no means been restored to its old 
channels.” 

Brief comments on specific aspects 
of the world trade and financial situa- 
tion with reference to future develop- 
ments in America’s part in it are made 
by many other banks. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia: “Various 
fereign governments have sought loans 
in this country and the chances are 
that some important flotations of this 
character will be announced before 
long. There has never been so broad 
a market in the United States for for- 
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© Taylor Thermometer for Every Pury 
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bility is that our total investment in 
this direction will be considerably in- 
creased during 1922. It is obvious that 
American capital will have to be sup- 
plied in great volume in connection 
with the rehabilitation of Europe’s 
crippled industries.” 
Irving National Bank, New York: 
“The overturn of the Briand cabinet 
was a sharp surprise to those who be- 
lieved that the Genoa Conference bade 
fair to parallel the constructive polit- 
ical achievements at Washington. The 
attitude of France is still doubtful, and 
the full consequences of admitting 
Soviet representatives to the Confer- 
ence are not yet manifest. The present 
firmness of sterling niay be due in part 
tc the substantial achievements of the 
Disarmament Conference which ended 
last week with the signature of six 
completed treaties. In part, also, ster- 
ling rates now reflect an improvement 
in the balance of British foreign trade, 
as well as the reassurance inspired by 
the funding of the British debt to our 
federal treasury.” 
Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank of 
San Francisco also sees benefit from re- 
funding and from the Washington Con- 
ference, saying: “Two of the most im- 
portant developments of the past month 
have been the adjournment of the great 
Disarmament Conference at Washing- 
ton and enactment of the law for the 
refunding of the Allied indebtedness 
to the United States. There is appar- 
ently good basis for the view that the 
international accord and understand- 
ing evidenced by the agreements 
reached in Washington should serve as 
a stabilizing and constructive influence. 
Enactment of the law providing for the 
eppointment of a commission of five 
members under the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which shall have full charge 
of the refunding operations, disposes of 
a very important adjustment. While | 
the commission will have few, if any, 
precedents to follow, its chairmanship 
assures intelligent handling. and fair 
treatment.” ' 
An interesting point of view on the 
benefit of foreign trade on American 
business is presented by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, which says: 
“Foreign trade as a safety valve for 
production is absolutely essential for 
future prosperity, and without mini- 
mizing the importance of foreign trade 
as affecting the industrial and financial 
well-being in this ccuntry, there are 
Plenty of opportunities for business 
and finance in caring for the needs of 
the 110,000,000 people in this country. 
Instead, therefore, cf assuming that 
the developments here must wait for 
developments elsewhere, business men 
are finding a response, however feeble, 
to their efforts toward reviving domes- 
tic trade. World business is closely 
competitive, and to engage in it will 
require business organizations keyed 
‘- compete. Business men intending to 
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TO DRINK 


The almost unceasing ac- 
tivity with which children 
work off their surplus en- 
ergy makes good and nutri- 
tious food a con- 
tinual necessity. 


Of all the food 
drinks Baker's 
Cocoa is the 
most perfect, 
supplying as it 
does much valu- 
3 able material 
AEE. U.8. PAT. OFF, for the upbuild- 
ing of their growing bodies. 
Just as good forolder people. 
It is delicious, too, of fine 
flavor and aroma. 


MADE ONLY BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free. 
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Are You 
Old at 40? 


Perhaps the most com- 
mon cause is the 
turbed condition of an 
important gland. Even 
men of iron constitution 
are =. exempt = = 

amazingly common egular- 
ity. We have for limited -distribution an ethically 
accurate, educational and interesting 


. FREE BOOK 

8 message may prove of unsuspected value to you. 
It explains how a disturbed condition of this vital 
gland may cause sciatica, backache, painful and 
tender feet, interrupted sleep and other extremely 
uncomfortable and often serious conditions. It tells 
of Thermalaid, a simple means by which the essen- 
tial of a new hygienic principle, done into con- 
venient form, corrects this prostate gland condition 
and its attendant health faults without medicine, 
massage, or knife. The records of its success for 
five years is incontrovertible. The book is free. 
Simply address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
2504 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


How Much 
Should Your 


Dollar Earn? 


HOSE dollars you have work 
hard for and laid by—how muc. 
should they earn for you? 


Seventeen years ago Roger W. Babson 
discovered that a definite law governs 
securities and their earning power— 
a law that enables you to know in 
advance whether the price of your 
securities will be higher or lower— 
whether the companies back of them 
will be stronger or weaker—whether 
they will earn more or less. 


Babson’s Reports 


The whole thing has been worked out into 
what has come to be known as the Babson 
Method —a plan being followed by over 8,000 
of the keenest executives today — a plan that 
enables them to enjoy half again to twice the 
usual return without the risk, worry or loss of 
time involved in ordinary investment and 
speculation. 


If you have fess than $5,000 there is some 
question about your being able to apply the 
Babson Method profitably. If you have $5,000 
or more, however, it will practically eliminate 
the chance of loss and doubtless increase your 
investment income 50%, 


Write for Booklet—Now 


You will find the 
whole story — 
principles and 
all—in the book- 
let, “ Getting the 
Most From Your 
Money.” 
Tear out the MEMO 
—now—and hand it 
* ¢o your secretary 
when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. No 
obligation. 


Merely Ask for Booklet ug 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 

(Suburb of Boston) 
The Largest Organization of Its Character in the World 


SOGUUCenececeoeces coeeeeese Clip Off herewmuumununn 
Memo for Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hi 25 
Mass., as follows: Please send me Booklet C49 

Getting the Most From Your Money,” and recent 
report, gratis. 
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rH] Collected Papers on fi 


Acoustics 


By Wallace C. Sabine 


These chapters present the results i 
of the late Professor Sabine’s studies 
Hy and experiments in the field of archi- FY 
tectural acoustics; fully illustrated. 
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$4.00 at all bookshops 
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Stokes’ Spring Books 





FRANCES HODGSON 
BURNETT'S 


first long novel since 
I9I3 
THE HEAD 
OF THE HOUSE 
or COOMBE 


Mrs. Burnett’s most beauti- 
ful love story, laid in fashion- 
able London before the war— 
a novel for every type and age. 
“Mrs. Burnett at her best,” 
says Alexander Black, in the 
N. Y. Times, “unmitigated ro- 
mance.” Second Printing. $2.00 


SLEEPING 
FIRES 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Mrs. Atherton’s _ striking 
plot is laid in San Francisco 
and New York in 1870. No 
novel we know treats the eter- 
nal triangle similarly. “Once 
more Mrs. Atherton gives us a 
new thrill.’—Boston Tran- 
script. Second Printing. $1.90 


THE MAN 
FROM THE 
WILDS 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Author of “Kit Musgrave’s 
Luck,” ete. 


A new Bindloss novel of the 
Canadian wilderness and the 
North of England always finds 
wide audience among those who 
like exciting adventures, stirring 
struggles with primitive nature 
and plenty of romance. Second 
Printing. $1.75 








The Outstanding Music 
Book of 1922 


CARUSO 
And the Art of Singing 


By SALVATORE FUCITO 
and BARNET J. BEYER 


Caruso’s official coach de- 
scribes in detail the study 
methods of the great tenor, in- 
cluding breathing, tone produc- 
tion and the very vocal ewer- 
cises he actually used. Of in- 
estimable value to teachers and 
students, Fully illustrated. $3.00 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


1. A Garden Song. 

1. Read the poem aloud to your class, read- 
ing it in such a way that you will inter- 
pret its meaning, and present its spirit. 

2. What book in the school course of study 
mentions Alcinous? Tell the story of the 
events connected with Alcinous. 

8. Explain the reference to the Pierides. You 
will find information concerning Alcinous 
and the Pierides in the Century Dictionary 
of Names. Follow the cross-references. 

4. Define the following words: close, flaunts, 
stock, sequestered, profane. 

5. In what types of verse did Austin Dobson 
excel? Consult any encyclopedia. 

6. Tell in simple language, as if to a young 
child, exactly what the poem means. 

Il. The Anglo-American Theatre. 

1. What changes have taken place in Ameri- 
ean play writing? How can you account 
for the changes? 

2. Name the Goldsmith and Sheridan plays. 
Tell something about at least one play. 
Articles in the encyclopedia will assist you. 

3. Name the great American actors and play 
producers who are mentioned in the article. 
Tell something in detail concerning any 
one. 

4. What prophecies may be made for the fu- 
ture of American play writing and produc- 
tion? 

Ill. New Books and Old. 

1. More than a dozen interesting short stories 
are suggested in the review of “A Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary.” Select any one 
story that appeals to you. Write an orig- 
inal short story founded on t-e suggestions. 
Give your story, as far as possible, the 
quaintness and the humor that the re- 
viewer has so clearly indicated. 


IV. Editorials. 

1. In what way is President Harding’s reply 
to Senator Hitchcock’s resolution “a model 
of brevity and clearness”? 

2. Describe in your own way the difference 
between diplomacy and the results of 
diplomacy. 

3. Why was the arrangement between the 
English railway men, miners, and transport 
workers called the “Triple Alliance’? What 
is the historical allusion contained in the 
term? 

4. Why does the writer on ‘“Happy-Thought 
Money” say that to answer the fallacious 
articles in the Dearborn Independent com- 
pletely would take more space than the 
articles themselves occupy? 

V. Britain and America—The Great Oppor- 

tunity. 

1. In a well-prepared talk tell your class what 
great opportunity now lies before Britain 
and America. 


_ 2. Explain clearly what is meant by the ex- 


pression, ““A new era in diplomacy.” 

8. Define “Prophets of hatred.” Explain why 
the writer believes such people not worthy 
of attention. 

4. What serious criticism is conveyed in the 
sentence: “It was seeing all of Main Street 
except the prayer-meeting” ? 

5. In a single paragraph explain what is 
sag by “stabilizing” India and the Near 

ast. ‘ 

6. Explain the allusions to Sodom and Go- 
morrha and to the Gordian knot. 

7. Imagine that the first sentence of the ar- 
ticle is written in a foreign language. 
Translate it into language that a compara- 
tively ignorant person could understand. 


Vi. Music. 
1. “The scenery of Boris Anisfeld was a 
triumph of ingenuity, fantasy and appro- 
priateness.”” Explain exactly what the sen- 
tence means. -Prove that the scenery made 
by Inigo Jones for the origital production 
of ‘“Comus” was scenery of the same type. 

Vil. Why | Have My Own Garden. 

1. Is the article exposition or argumentation? 

2. What other articles in this number have a 
somewhat similar spirit? 

8. Draw from all the articles on gardening 
material for .a talk, or en essay, on “The 
Ideal Garden.” 

VIII. The Ways of Soviet Diplomacy. 

1. Write a single sentence th:t will express 

the principal thought of the article. 





History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


|. Britain and America—The Great Oppor- 
tunity, The British Empire. 


1. What, in your opinion, is “the Great Op- 
portunity” in the eyes of Mr. Wilson? 

2. Explain how British and American policies 
coincide. 

3. To what extent is there divergence on 
European policy? 

4. Explain the questions in the past which 
brought estrangement. 

5. Describe how the “estrangement has been 
brought to an end” and explain the under- 
lying reasons for this. 

6. What were the services for which Lord 
Palmerston and Sir Edward Grey were 
given the Order of the Garter? 

7. Summarize the latest developments in Ire- 
land and Egypt. 


Il. The Ways of Soviet Diplomacy. 


1. (a) On a map of Asia locate the former 
parts of China which have passed from 
under her control and explain how it came 
about in each case. (b) Show which parts 
of China have passed completely to other 
powers, which are held under long leases, 
which parts are considered spheres of in- 
fluence of other powers. (c) Explain ex- 
actly what you mean by spheres of in- 
fluence. 

2. What is Japan’s interest in Mongolia? 

8. Describe the ways in which Soviet Diplo- 


macy resembles Tsarist Diplomacy. In‘ 


what respects can you show that it differs? 
111. Diplomacy: Open and Secret. 


1. What is there admirable in the idea of 
Open Diplomacy? What are its dangers? 
Explain what you think should be the 
proper meaning of Open Diplomacy. 

2. Show how Senator Hitchcock’s resolution 
and President Harding’s reply emphasiz 
and illustrate the division of the treaty 
making power in the United States. 


IV. Happy-Thought Money. 


1. Point out the weakness in reasoning in 
each of the ideas on money here criticized. 

2. Explain the meaning of “fiat money.” To 
what extent is there’ ‘fiat money” in the 
monetary system of the United States? 

8. Give your idea of the meaning of “‘the 
quantity theory of money” and of its 
validity. 

4, Explain why gold is the best standard of 
value yet discovered. : 


V. The-Case of Governor Reily. 


1, Describe the form of government of Porto 
* Rico. Explain its relation with the United 
States. 

2. Compare the position of Governor Reily 
with that of a colonial governor in a royal 
colony just before the American Revolu- 
tion. Compare the legal rights of the 
people of the same respective colonies. Com- 
pare the grievances of the colonists. 


Vi. hse Triple Alliance, Miners’ Conven- 
tion. 


1. What, in the editor’s opinion, will be the 
“potency” of the Triple Alliance? 

2. Describe the demands of the miners. Show 
the situation which makes it unlikely that 
the operators will grant the demands. 

a strike is called what are the chances for 
its success. 
its success? 

8. From the “Strikes of Textile Workers” and 
the other articles what do you think are 
the chances for deflation of wages in tex- 
tiles, transportation, and mining? 


Vil. Better Prices for the Farmer. 


1. Explain the rise in the price of wheat 
Show how it illustrates the working of 8? 
underlying economic law. 


VIII. What the Bankers Say. 


1. Summarize the conditions which indicate 
improvement in European economic condi- 
ions. : 


IX. The Genoa Conference—The Story of 





the Week. 
1. Show how this number describes slants o 

the Geroa Conference in Germany, FR 
and England. 





















